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POLITE AND CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 
MADAME DEB STAEL AND THE ITALIAN LITERATI. 
, (A French Communication.) 

Foreien Literature is not more peaceful than ours. Dis- 
cord has extended beyond the Alps, and all the Journals of 
Italy are on fire. Madame de Stael alone has kindled this 
conflagration. She has summoned all the Literati of Eu- 
rope to the tribunal of her cosmopolite Muse ; but the de- 
crees which have emanated from her Court, have occasion- 
ed all the genus irritabile of the Continent to revolt. She 
has made concessions to France, to Germany, to England, 
and to Italy; but in her endeavours to please all, she has 
offended every one. The Italians are railing furiously 
against an article written, by her, which appeared some 
time ago in the Biblioteca di Milano. Whilst lamenting. 
the decay of their literature, Madame de Stael, it appears, 
had advised them to translate foreiga writings, and in par- 
ticular the works of Shakspeare, which it is well) known 
they do not hold in very high estimation. In her opition, 
the study of the romantic Germans and Britons would 
impart to the Italian language all the force and transcendant 
originality in which she conceiyes it to be deficient. 

The replies made by the Italian critics are cutting and 
satirical. Transcendentalism, they say, is an exotic plant, 
which can never take root in Italy: the soil of the classies 
is ungenial to it; and the nation which gave birth to 
Tasso, Petrarcha, Ariosto, Dante, and Metastasio, has no 
reason to envy the country_of the immortal Shakspeare, or 
that of the incomparable Schiller. ‘The Italian Journal- 
ists have even the impertinence to alledge, that judging 
from the style of the articles inserted in the Biblioteca di 
Milano, Madame de _Stael is not competent to decide on 
the beauties or defects of the Italian language. These 
insolent observations will doubtless call forth vigorous 
answers. The victory cannot be uncertain: like another 
Bradamanta, Madame de Stael is ready to challenge, to 
combat, and to disarm, all the Rhodomonts of Italy. 

But by what master-pieces of literature are these proud 
successors of Tasso and Petrarcha distinguished? By 
wretched odes and insipid sorinets, composed to the glory 
of actresses and singers! The pompous rhapsody former- 
ly addressed to Madame Catalani, is doubtless stil} in 
recollection. In the meanwhile, Madame Grassini has 
arrived at Milan, and all the poets of the country are eager 
to burn at her feet the incense of the grossest flattery. In 
an ode, which is at once a master-piece of extravagance 
and dullness, she is informed, “ that whilst she sings, 
the air resounds and sighs; that her fellow-citizens behold 
her shining amidst them, as the birds assemble to cele- 
brate the return of Aurora ‘after an obscure night; that 
the Goddess of Cythera, henceforward the enenry of the 
Ged of Battles, seatters' roses in her foot-path ; and that 
the city of Milan presents to her: favorite daughter; 
crowns of nyrtle and: olive, -wreathed' by the hands of 
Apetio; and ceveréd with the kissés-of Love.” 

Our actresses certainly lead us te-commit many follies ; 





DAVID HUME ro rut COMTESSE DE BOUFFLERS. 
Compeigne, 14 of July 1769. 

I SHALL venture to say, Dear Madam, that no Letter 
which even you have ever wrote, convey’d more Satisfac- 
tion than did that with which you favoured me. What 
pleasure to receive Testimonies and assurances of good will 
from a person whom we highly value, and whose Senti- 
ments are of such Importance to us! You could not pos- 
sibly have done an action more charitable, than to speak 
to me in so friendly a manner. You have thereby sup- 
plyed me for a long time with matter for the most agreea- 
ble musing ; and I shall henceforth, I hope, bid Defiance 
to all returns of Diffidence and Jealousy. I confess with 
shame, that I am but too subject to this sentiment, even 
in Friendship : I never doubt of my Friend’s Probity or 
Honour; but often of his attachment to me, and sometimes, 
as I have afterwards found, without Reason. If such was 
my Disposition even in Youth, you may judge, that, havin 
arrived at a time of Life, when I can less expect to please, 
I must be more subject to inroads of Suspicion. Common 
sense now requires, that I should keep at a distance from 
all attachments that can imply Passion. But it must surel 
be the Height of Folly, to lay myself at the mercy of a Per- 
son whose situation seems calculated to inspire Doubt, and 
who, being so little at her own disposal, could not be able, 
even if willing, to seek such Remedies as might appease 
that tormenting Sentiment. r a 

Should I meet with one, in any future time (for to be 
sure I know of none such at present) who was eridow'd 
with Graces and Charms beyond all Expression, whose cha- 
racter and understanding were equally an object of Esteem 
as her person was of Tenderness; I ought to fly her com- 
pany; to avoid all connexions with her, even such as 
might bear the name of F es ; and to endeavour t6 
forget her as soon as possible. I know not, if it wou’d be 
prudent even to bid her Adieu: surely, if wou’d be highly 
imprudent to receive from her any Testimonies of Friend- 
ship and Regard. But who, in that situation, cou’d haye 
Resolution to reject them? Who wou’d not drink up the 
Poison with Joy and Satisfaction? = . 

But let us return, Dear Madam, from ima a suppo- 
sitions’ to our real selves. I am much pleasd, that your 
Leizure allows you to betaké yourself to your old Occupa- 
tion of Reading; and that your Relish for it still remains 
entire. I have frequently, in the eoutse of my‘Life, met 
with Interruptions from Business ané Dissipation; yet 
always returned to my. Closet with Pleasure: ry 

I have no other prospect for easing the Burden of old 
age, than in these Enjoyments ; and if 1 sometim join the 
chimerical Project of relaxing the severities of tud > by 
the society a Person dear to me, and who oe d have 
Indulgence for me, I' consider it as a pleasing Dream, - ig 
which I cam repose, no confidence; my og Heer is, 
that I'am myself a Perion ‘free as the Air we bre athe, and 
that, wherever such a Blessing might present itself, I 
coud there fix’ my‘Habitafion. 

nv ed 16 the attacks 





bat in’ this’ spécies’ of extravagance, it’ must be atknow- 
ledged that the Italians are our mastérs: 








You tell ‘me; that, tho” you'ate still’ 
of mélahtholy; it ‘is’ of the’softér kind, and suchas you 
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wou'd not desire to be rid of. I shall not, ~ further 
than you allow me, indulge my Conjectures. You were 
offended at my former ones; and I wish they may be false. 
But it is for my Thoughts not to return often to a subject, 
in which I am so deeply interested. If there are any 
Obstacles to your Happiness, I shoud wish they were of a 
nature that coud be removed; and that they admitted of 
some other remedy than the one you sometimes mention, 
on which I cannot think without Terror. I feel the reflect- 
ion this instant as the stroke of a Poniard at my heart, 
and the Tear at present starts in my Eye when it recurs to 
me. Is it necessary that my Sympathy too shoud furnish 
you with arms against me ? 
But I perceive, Dear Madam, or shall I say, my amiable 
pepil, that while I am answering the second part of Your 
tter, I have entirely forgot the first; which yet surely is 
not of a nature wholly indifferent to me. It gives me a 
sensible uneasiness, that my Friend’s performance has not 
gained your approbation. I am more sorry on his account 
than because you condemn my judgement, which I'am sen- 
sible may easily be warped by Friendship and Partiality. 
I acknowlege too that most of your objections, and in- 
deed all of them, are well founded. I cou’d add some 
others, whicli a more frequent perusal of the Piece has 
ested tome. I always disliked the Character of Gle- 
nalvon, as being that of such a finished and black Villain 
-as either is not in Nature, or requires very little Genius in 
the Poet to have imagined. Such a Personage seems only 
to be a gross artifice in the Writer, when the Plot requires 
aa incident, which he knows not how to introduce naturally. 
Glenalvon is a kind of Diabolus ex machina; more blame- 
able than the Deus ex machina, which the antient Critics 
condemned as an artificial manner of unravelling a Plot. 
But tho’. I allow all these Objections, and more which 
wou'd occur too on a second perusal, I cannot still but 
flatter myself that the Tragedy of Douglas is a Work of me- 
rit, from the sensible pathetic, which runs thro’ the 
whole. The value of a theatrical Piece can less be deter- 
mined by an analysis of its conduct than by'the ascen- 
dant which it gains over the heart, and by the strokes of 
Nature which are interspersed thro’ it. But I am afraid 
that it has not affected you to the Degree I coud wish; 
even in this particular, and that you have not found in it 
any such Beauties as can compensate for its Defects. If 
such be your Judgement on a second Perusal (for you must 
allow me to appeal from your first judgement to your se- 
cond, and I surely never think of an other appeal) if 
such, I'say, be the case, I can do nothing but acquiesce. 
Your Nation, your Sex, and above all, the peculiar Deli- 
cacy of your Taste, give you a title to pronounce on these 
subjects. I can even kiss the hand, with pleasure and pas- 
sion, Hen the Verdict against me: I could only have 
kissed it with more pleasure had it acquitted my Friend. 
_ Allow me, Dear Madam, before I bid you Adieu (since it 
is necessary to come thither at last) to ‘ask you, whether 
you do not come to Paris about the middle of August, and 
stay there for some time. My question proceeds not 
merely from Curiosity—I could Yvish to enjoy your Com- 
any, before the return of inter recalls us to our former 
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from time to time, enter into a generdl critique upon it, 
and upon the peculiarities of our living writers, through the 
medium of your Gazette. That a decided revolution has 
lately taken place in the poetical common-wealth, is obvious 
to the most obtuse capacity ; but whether this change has 
proved beneficial, or otherwise, may be disputed even by 
the most sagacious. 

It is urged, and net unjustly, in favor of modern bards, 
that they seek chiefly to excite our stronger and more 
sublime feelings, that they cultivate impassioned sentiment, 
and lay open the inmost recesses of the human heart. On 
this point, I will allow their superiority over the writers 
of the last age. The principle which they have adopted, 
is noble; but it remains to say, whether the way by 
which they would effect their object, is adequate and 
legal. Speaking generally, they have so far improved 
upon the past, as to discard all those prettinesses, spark- 
ling points, and pert antitheses, which are the natural re- 
sult of verbal correctness, when carried to extreme. But 
have they not substituted instead, another fault of quite 
an opposite species, and regarded language, which is the 
mirror.of thought, with too much inattention? Do they 
polish that mirror sufficiently ? Do they not, on the con- 
trary, leave its surface so , that the beauty of an 
idea is often blunted by the dimness, or distorted by the 
obliquity of the medium which reflects it? 

An place, then, of obscurity from too much eondensa- 
tion, we have obscurity from too much diffuseness ; which 
latter, as being the more tedious evil of the two, must 
needs be the greater. In the same spirit of inordinate 
elongation, some of the most striking thoughts are spun 
out to an extent, which utterly destroys their striking 
quality. Each idea is repeated, and each succeeding re- 
petition is.weaker than the former. Example is always 
useful in general criticism, and I shall take one among 
many instances, from The Siege of Corinth. The poet is 
describing the dead after a battle. 


« Even as they fell, in files they lay, 
Like the mower’s grass at the close of day.” 


So far this is a most happy illustration, and one would 
suppose, perfectly comprehensible. Nevertheless the 
poet adds, 

“« When his work is doe on the levelled plain; 
Such was the fall of the foremost slain.” 

Not one new idea is gained by the latter couplet, but 
the impression of the former is much enfeebled by it. 

The “ solitude of a crowd,” and “ solitude sometimes 
is best society,” are hackneyed adages enough. But in 
the Childe Harold, these are hammered out to a diameter 
of eighteen lines, which end with this tautologous Alex- 

rine : 
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“ This is to be alene,—this, this is solitude.” 

The word solitude, as a termipation, reminds me of 
another error into which late writers have fallen, either by 
a fashionable uegligence of composition, or a fondness for 
imitating Gothic models. They perpetually close their 
lines with such galloping dactyls, as revelry, dreriment, 
withering, murmuring, &c., which always fall weakly and 
ungracefully on the ear. Now and then, perhaps, such 
words may give variety to the measure, but they 5 be 
used seldom indeed. ; 

Next in order of absurdity, comes the resuscitation of 
defunct words and idioms; the “‘ rede me arights,” and 
“ by my fays,” which find themselves suddenly exorcised 
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out. of theix charnel-houses, and ail shrouded as they are, 
ushered into the gay world amgng bloom and glitter. 

So much has already been said on this subject, and 
the incongruity of the innovation is so evident, that | 
shall pass it by, to make way for another, somewhat simi- 
lar in its nature, and not less. destructive of fine and ele- 
gant poetry. I mean the use of expletives. Why those 
veteran superpumeraries should again be brought into the 
field, I cannot imagine. Neither can I conceive upon 
what principle of taste, eth and ath and ith are now so 
commonly made to terminate the present tense, instead of 
plain letter s. Then we have compound substantives 
without number—watch-flame, forest-monarch, death-ball, 
and battle-field. , 

Some of the errors which I have enumerated, (and many 
more remain,) are either the devices of a lazy pen, or of 
one which affects the force and ease of Spencer, Chaucer, 
and Shakspeare. But the melancholy part of the matter 
is, that faults are more easily copied than beauties, and 
that what constitutes a beauty in the prototype,. often 
transfers a fault into the imitation. An artist may paint 
a flying bird or a flash of lightning, but he cannot paint 
their motion. There they remain, stuck in the sky for 
eyer, and the longer we gaze at them, the more. we dis- 
cover, that while the external resemblance is accurate, the 
internal impulse, which animated the original, is wanting, 

At were, indeed, most desirable, that our liying poets 
should take pattern only from the spirit and nature of our 
dead, and awoid all those mimicries which are merely 
mechanical. A polished age requires a polished lan- 
guage, and though the talent of thinking well be far 
superior to the art of-expressing well, yet the former, asa 
social quality, is almost impotent without the latter. We 
know that the solidity of the diamond is more valuable 
than the polish which it receives ; but we likewise know, 
that its intrinsic -excellence were useless without its ex- 
terior brilliancy, 


PROGRESS OF THE SCIENCES. 
PHYSLOGNOMY. 

Tuk System or Drs. GALL AND SpuRZHEIM,— 
The first lecture, introductory to a series upon this curious 
and interesting subject, was delivered on Tuesday night 
by Dr. Spurzheim at Cateaton Street. 

Dr. Gall, the original founder of the system, was, long 
ago, struck forcibly with the great variety of forms of the 
human head: he compared them with the differences of 
the character; and he found a constant correspondence 
between the shape of the head and the disposition of the 
mind. He multiplied his observations, and was thus ena- 
bled in time to establish certain rules for judging of the 
particular characters of the mind, according as a certain 
part of the head was more or less developed. His coad- 
Jutor dissected the brain in a manner quite new, demon- 
strated the particular organs of which it consisted, and 
shewed the origin of the nerves in a manner quite asto- 
nishing to Auatomists; who notwithstanding their close 
attention to this part of Anatomy, had never given any 
good account of the structure of.that important organ. 

In an introductory lecture, no more could be expected 
than the developement of the general design; and we do 
not hesitate to say, that the basis at least upon which this 
system rests, is strictly philosophical. Philosophy since 
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the days of Bacon rests upon the conclusions of tnduc- 
tive science; and Dr. Spurzheim proposes in his lectures, 
the same path of experiment and observation to the disco- 
very of truth. As far, however, as we can judge from the 
printed Syllabus and the introductory lecture, we perceive 
that the opinions generally entertained in this country, as 
to the nature and object of this system of Physiognomy, 
are very inaccurate. The term Craniology by no means 
embraces it in all its extent. 

Dr. S. regretted that Physiognomists had hitherto looked 
only. for-external signs, by which to distinguish different 
characters. Lavater himself, who exhibited so fine a taste 
in observation, possessed neither anatomical nor physiolo- 
gical knowledge: hence he wrote in fragments; and he 
modestly called himself only a Segment of a Physiogno- 
mist ; hence too our present want of physiognomical prin- 
ciples. Dr. S. also reprobated the tendency, so injurious 
to the progress of Physiognomy, to impute our errors ia 
judging of man, to nature, or tothe impossibility of know- 
ing man, rather than to the imperfect state of science and 
to our own inexperience. 

Dr. 8. proved the dependance of all the manifestations 
of the mind on organization, and exclusively ov the brain, 
which he enforced by numerous arguments. His funda- 
mental proposition was that without brain the mind never 
can manifest itself; and he showed that when, in injuries 
of it, no function is lost, this is owing to all the cerebral 
parts being double. 

He called the attention of his auditors to the observa- 
tion of the heads of Idiots from birth, and of men endowed 
with such transcendant genius as Bacon ; and shewed that 
the proportional size of their foreheads was as one to six 
or eight! He. also showed that the various intermedinte 
degrees of talent were accompanied with an intermediate 
developement of the forehead. He observed that the head 
of Buonaparte is quite disproportioned to his body, as was 
the case with Pericles, whose head for that reason was 
covered by the Grecian sculptors with a helmet. 

_ He called also the attention of artists to the size of the 
head of Venus de Medici; he maintained that the deve- 
lopement of her forehead is too small, and incompatible 
even with middling manifestations of the intellect ; and he 
showed that this error originated from the false opinion 
that there is a fixed proportion between the size of the 
head and that of the body. 

He explained, however, that it is impossible to measure 
the faculties of the mind, either according to the absolute 
size of the brain, because ee and whales have more 
brain than man has; or to the proportion of the brain to 
the body, because in this respect the Canary bird and the 
Linnet excel man ; or according to the proportionate size 
of the brain to the face, or to any other a He also 
rejected the facial angle of Camper as insufficient for mea- 
suring the faculties of the mind, because there is no pro- 
portion between the forehead and the face, 

Dr. S, then proved that the faculties and sentiments had 
each their separate organ; and established his doctrine on 
this subject by the phenomena of dreams, in which some- 
times one and sometimes another faculty is awake and ac- 
tive, while others are plunged in the profoundest sleep, 

He next showed that the different organs have external 
signs on the outside of the head, consisting of the shape 
and size of its different parts, whereby the Craniologists 
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can discern the particular turn of the mind. The ¢harac- 
ter, then, varies according to the relative degree of size 
and activity of the different organs. This is a very im- 
portant circumstance to know in the education of children, 
as by ascertaining early the child's particular ae of 
mind, we may be directed in the choice of a profession for 
him, and may adapt an education to his wants. 

In illustration of these curious and most important prin- 
ciples, Dr, S. showed the differences in the heads of mu- 
sicians, poets, painters, mathematicians, &c.- He pointed 
out the tokens of pride, of vanity, of physical love, ‘and 
other sentiments and propensities of the haman mind. He 
demonstrated the parts of the brain in different animals, 
which correspond with ours,’ and showed that their pro- 
pensities agreed with ‘ours wherever this correspondence 
existed. It would be uncandid not to say that certainly 
no more striking proof could be adduced im favor of any 
system. Such facts presented to us by nature are cer- 
tainly worthy the examination of every lover of truth and 
of every intelligent man. as 

There was one fact stated by the learned Lecturer, 
which we conceive to be highly important and'consola- 
tory to.the other sex. Man in that proud despotism of 
intellectual superiority which he has established over his 
feebler helpmate, is but too apt to triumph in his supre- 
macy; but much to the comfort and respectability of the 
female sex, it appears from the discoveries of Gall and 
Spurzheim, that women have longer heads, if not larger 
ones, than the men; a conclusion which we shrewdly sus- 
pect few will be disposed to controvert. Dr. §., in fact, 
laid it down as a principle, to which there existed hardly 
any exceptions, that the skulls of women have a greater 
proportional developement, or elongation behind, than 
those of the other sex. If this be established, it will be 
as irrational hereafter to lament or condemin certain per- 
vérsities which crabbed husbands and old bachelors are 
apt to find in the sex, as to repine at any other of those 
fixed. dispensations which prevail in the physical world. 

Dr. S., however, answered the objections relative to 
Materialism, which are imputed to the new doctrine. He 
stated that the faculties indeed are given, and these facul- 
ties possess a determined nature; but adversaries are 
wrong in drawing the consequence, that, therefore, their 
actions are irresistible. Daily experience and the slight- 
est consideration show the falsehood of this proposition. 
The power of voluntary motion is given by creation, and 
depends on the muscles, and without muscles we cannot 
walk ; yet we are not compelled to walk. Without eyes, 
the mind cannot see external objects; but on this account 
man is not forced to look at every thing. Dr. S. said, 
with St. Augustin, “ a God in giving the power, did not 
inflict the necessity.” Thus the faculties are given, but 
our will can alone determine their actions. 

The application of this doctrine to education and to the 
treatment of msanity, Dr. S. showed to possess the deep- 
est interest. Education he observed may strengthen any 
faculty by calling forth its activity, or may depress any 
one by establishing a counteraction. But it can never give 
a feeling where the organ of that feeling is wanting. On 
the subject of insanity, he showed that rational and moral 
treatment could never be attained without great attention 
and study being bestowed on these individual organs of 
the brain and faculties of the mind. 
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Discovery IN NAviGaTion.—The. French Marine 
Department is said to have discovered a safe anchorage 
between Bayonne and Cape Breton: this discovery is 
most important for the navigation of the dangerous coast 
of the Landes, where, for 20 lea there was. no shelter 
for vessels. It is added, that engineers are already employ- 
ed on the necessary works, to insure to mariners the advan- 
tages of this discovery, the result of which will be equally 
interesting to commerce and to humanity. 

New MECHANICAL INSTRUMENTS.—Several mecha- 
nical instruments, invented by Messrs. Kaufman (father 
and son) of Dresden, at this moment excite the curiosity 
of the people of Brussels. The most remarkable of these 
is an automaton trumpet, which possesses the extraordinary 
‘advantage of producing two distinet simultaneous tones, 
and of executing airs composed in two parts. It, indeed, 
appears surprising that a a sonorous body should be 
'capable of producing two different sounds, in a sostenuto 
way, however ingenious may be the methods employed 


‘for modifying the emission of the-air by which the sound 
‘is created. ‘The mechanism is perhaps in the body of the 
trumpet: this is, however, the secret of the inventors, 


At all events, a curious problem remains to be solved. 

MEDICINE.—The following letter relative to the late 
experiments on the plague appeared in the Constitutionel 
of the 24th of February. 

To the Editor—Sir, You stated, in your journal of the 
16th instant, that Dr. Rosenfeldt, a native of Germany, 
had inoculated himself for the plague at Constantinople, 
after the example of Drs. Valli, of Mantua; and Maclean, 
of Greenwich, near London. I was sorry to observe, that 
your recollection failed you with regard to this circum- 
stance ; for in mentioning that a German, an Italian, and 
an English physician, had inoculated themselves for the 
plague, you neglected to state that this example of cou- 
rage was first given by a Frenchman. This individual was 
the Baron Desgeneties, who was Physician in Chief in our 
army for eighteen years. In his ical History of the 
Army of the East, he has related with great minateness 
and simplicity this operation, with which the whole world 
is acquainted. Of this fact, Mr. Editor, I thought it my 
duty as a Frenchman to inform you. 

As a physician, I can prove, that Drs. Valli and Maclean 
were not inoculated for the plague; and, to prevent the 
public being deceived by such assertions, I will relate the 
facts which come under my knowledge. 

Dr. Valli himself informed me, that being at Constanti- 
nople at the time when vaccination was generally adopted 
throughout Europe, he conceived the idea that this useful 
discovery might prove an effectual remedy for the plague. 
In the hope of neutralizing the one virus by the other, he 
mixed the matter of a pestilential pustule with vaccive 
matter, and with this compound inoculated the little toe 
of one of his feet. The result of this operation was local 
inflammation, gangrene, and the loss of one or two toes, 
which fell away in consequence of mortification : this is 
the reason why Dr. Valli walks like a club-footed person. 
He did not carry his experiments further. 

We now come to Dr. Maclean whom I had the pleasure 
of seeing last year in Paris. The contagion of the Plague, 
which he. had shortly before had an opportunity of ob- 




















serving, and that of intermitting fevers, were the sub- 
jects upon which we conversed. It is true that this Phy- 
sician has had the plague. He contracted it in the Greek 
Hospital at Constantinople, in which he had obtained per- 
mission to make his experiments; be was not however 
inoculated for that disease. Had he made this experiment 
upon himself he would no doubt have informed me of it, 
and it would besides have been mentioned by Mr. Roque- 
fort in his letter. to Mr. Millin, which is inserted in the 
Encyclopedical Magazine for December 1815, and which 
— entirely to the experiments made by Dr. Mac- 
ean. - 

Having undertaken to reduce to their just standard ex- 
aggerated assertions, upon the faith of which may be 
made attempts fatal to the human race, | will take the 
liberty of noticing a statement made in the newspapers 
about fifteen months ago, in which it was asserted that 
Dr. Valli sucked the pretended wounds received by a 
lady from a mad dog. The lady was not bitten; of this 
I am convinced, since I examived the part eighteen hours 
after the event. This circumstance took place at Capo 
d’Istria, where I was entrusted with the medical service of 
the French military hospitals, in which Dr. Valli was like- 
wise employed. ‘This Physician, with the laudable de- 
sign of easing the apprehensions of the lady, sucked the 
part upon her leg, which she supposed had been bitten; 
but he took care not to suck the wound received by Com- 
missary Fantin-des-Odoards, who was walking along with 
the lady, and who was really bitten. In the latter case 
“Dr. Valli proceeded like a wise and practised Physician ; 
he opened the wounds, cauterised them, and the Com- 
missary recovered. I should however add that the dog 
escaped into the fields, and that we had no positive proof 
of his being affected with hydrophobia. 

I have the honor, &c. ADOUART. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. Feb. 15.—Mr. Von Rosenfeldt, who 
had attracted universal attention by the inoculation of the 
plague, after having happily passed 38 days in the Laza- 
retto without any accident, was attacked by the disor- 
der on the 39th day, and on the 40th fell a victim to 
his exertions in favour of humanity.—(Hague Courant, 
March 5.) 

Paris, March 9.—M. Vassali Eandi and other Italian 
physicians, who have tried during twenty years, on their 
own persons the same inoculation, have been more fortu- 
nate, and imagine that they have experienced from it a 
preservative effect, since they have been able to visit 
with impunity for a length of time the pestilential hos- 
pitals. 








ANTIQUITIES. 


EXTENDED PLAN oF ExcavaATion AT PoMPELI.— 
NAPLES, 31st January. His Majesty proposes to visit 
in person the operations which are now carrying on at 
Pompeii under the supermtendence of the Chevalier Ar- 
diti. The discoveries made there become every day 
more interesting, and have given rise to projects for the 
Exhumation of the whole city. His Majesty will be ac- 
companied in this visit by all the foreigners of distinction, 
and by the Princes who are impatient for this opportunity 
to gratify their curiosity. 
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Discovery Or VASEs, &c. OF THE ERA PRECEDING 
THE BUILDING OF RomE.—ROME. 30th January. A 
Mr. Carnavale, ‘and owner at Albano, has discovered _ be- 
tween Albano and Torre di mezza Via, a number of graves 
which contain a great quantity of earthen Vases, Sepul- 
chral Urns, and other turiosities, which appear to belong 
to the very ancient era before the building of Rome. 











EERE <a 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





HAROLD THE DauNTLEsS, a Poem ; by the Author 
of the Bridal of Triermain. 12mo. 

THE plot of this poem is short and simple. Count 
Witikind, a Danish marauder, having at last abandoned 
his depredatory life, settles in Northumberland, and apos- 
tatizing from Odin, becomes a convert to the Christian 
faith. For this pious act, the Bishop of St. Cuthbert 
gives him a grant of lands. His son Harold, a tremendous 
youth, takes much offence at his apostasy, and in a fit of 
rage, quits his castle for ever. Gunnar, a little page, 
follows him, and though as meek and timid, as his master 
is furious and dauntless, adheres to him during all his 
subsequent adventures, ‘These, however, are not parti- 
cularized , but their atrocity is such, that the Chapter of 
Durham at length disinherit him of those lands which 
they had formerly granted to his father. We are next 
introduced toa poacher and a witch, his wife, whose 
daughter, Metelill, remains uncontaminated by the voca- 
tions of her parents. Her great amusement, in fact, is 
making necklaces of red berries. One morning, as she sat 
under a tree, singing a song about a certain Lord William, 
she was iuterrupted by the sudden appearance of Harold, 
who declared his intention of marrying her. Her mother 
Jutta, however, as well as herself, prefers Lord William, 
so sets about sundry spells and incantations, which occupy 
half a Canto, and end in little or nothing: Harold next 
determines to regain his forfeited lands, and at ¢ solemn 
meetiug of the Chapter, rushes into the church, demands 
his estates back, and then leaves them a short time to de- 
termine, This time, the good fathers employ in plotting 
against his life, and at length inform him, that he must 
first give them a proof of his valour, by watching one night 
in the haunted castle of the seven shields. Accordingly, 
Harold, attended by his page, Gunnar, sets out on this 
perilous adventure, and meets with a spectre, who gives 
him good advice in galloping metre. He then ata 
distance, Metelill and Lord William, with a tram of 
friends, in marriage procession, From the cliff where he 
stands, he hurls a huge rock down upon them, which kills 
the poacher, and then Jeaping down himself, he attacks 
Lord William. Matters had gone hard with this bride- 
groom, but for his page’s interference, whe stays his up- 
lifted hand, and reminds him of the spectre’s words. He 
therefore leaves the party, and proceeds to the haynted 
castle, where he remains that night, and im the morning 
quits it quite an altered man; as in consequence of a 
dream, he has resolved on embracing Christianity. Rather 
unthinkingly, however, he sends his page back to the 
castle for one of his gloves, and. soon. after, hearing 
shrieks, returis thither himself, and finds little Gunnar 





in the grasp of Odin, Gunnar is extricated, but faints; 
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and by this circumstance, is discovered to be a Danish 
maiden, in disguise. Of course Harold falls in love with 
her on the spot, and the next morning is christened and 
married. ; 
This little poem, though not without many faults, both 
of fable and composition, possesses some merit. The 
character of Harold is well sustained, and the rustic sim- 
licity of Metelill forms an agreeable contrast with it. 
page, an evident imitation from the Corsair, is not 
uite so happy. Her soliloquy, after Harold’s departure 
m his father’s castle, is badly maaaged./ The author 
had determined on keeping his reader ignorant of the 
page’s sex, and so has made her talk to herself as am- 
biguously about her motives for following her lover, as if 
she were addressing some other person whom she wished 
to deceive. 


As for the poetry, it’is quite.of the Scott School, and} 


even a caricature resemblance. We really caunot endure 
to see our language, in its present improved state, carried 
back to the style of less cultivated eras. ‘Those obsolete 
words and that carelessness of composition, which we can 
almost bring ourselves to admire in Spencer aud the bards 
of “olden time,” because they bear about them the venerable 
ones of antiquity, are altogether insupportable in modern 
authors, because they have only the effect of an artificial 
moduldiness. It is not sincerity, it is mere mimicry; and 
quite in the taste of a modern ruin. Druidical stones 
should not be used with bricks hot from the baking; and 
in the work before us, we are rather startled when we fiod 
such a medley of verbal anachronisms as ‘ eke” and 
** barouche,” “ whilome” and “ tilbury.” 

The metre, however, has the-advantage of not belong- 
ing to an icular age, nation nor language. Man 
on. ana. tne of ont peculiar pelos om oa that “ 
jingle at the end, is the only point they possess in common 
with acknowledged metre. 

But these innovations or rather revivals, are the taste 
of the day. To make poetry, whose fetters are her orna- 
ment, rove wild without a shackle; to furrow her young 
bloom with obsolete wrinkles, to trick her out in fardingale 
and ruff, and distort her natural movements into the hob- 
ble of antiquated affectation—this is the manner in ‘which 
the poor girl is now-a-days brought up, and this must 
still,continue to be the manner, till some other-age shall 
draw its pen against our modern writers; just as our mo- 
pon Critics have dene against a Pope, a Dryden and a 

ray. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 





NIGHT. 
Now scarce a glimmeri of t 
Beams on the sable brow of Night 


Save where, amid’ the louring clouds, 
The Moon her silver bow unshrouds ; 
And sheds a wan and transient gleam 
Upon the dim discover’d stream. 

No wn se wakes the plain, 

Where Peace and awful Co 2 
At rest, beneath the friendly shade, 
The weary race of man is laid; __ 
And Sleep, descending soft and kind, 
With glowing visions soothes the mind. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
————————— OO 








THE FLOWER OF LOVE. 


(FROM MELINCOURT.) 
he “> the ay - Love's Rin flower, 
ts blush so bright, its thorns so many ; 

And winter on its bloom has power, ’ 

But has not on its sweetness any. 
For though young love’s ethereal rose 

Will droop on age’s wintry bosom, 
Yet still its faded leaves disclose 

The fragrance of their earliest blossom. 
But ah! the fragrance lingering there 

Is like the sweets that mournful duty 
Bestows with sadly-soothing care, 

To deck the grave of bloom and beauty. 
For when its leaves are shrunk and dry, . 

Its blush extinct, to kindle never, 
That fragrance is but Memory’s sigh, 

That breathes of pleasures past for ever. 
> did not love the amaranth choose, 

That bears no thorns, and cannot perish ? 
Alas! no sweets its flowers diffuse, 

And only sweets Love’s life can cherish. 
But be the rose and amaranth twined, 

And Love, their mingled powers assuming, 
Shall round his brows a chaplet bind, 

For ever sweet, for ever blooming. 








FINE ARTS. 


PAINTING. 
A DICTIONARY OF SPANISH PAINTERS, BY M. F. QUILLIET. 
Doss oy possess a School of Painting? The learned Con- 
noiseur, M. de Burtin, in his excellent Treatise on the Know- 
ledge necessary for an Amateur of Pictures, decides in the nega- 
tive, “ considering that in order to form a School it is ui- 
site that the style of a great number of masters should be dis- 
tinguished by some particular character.” It is somewhat too 
severe to require with Mr. Burtin, that a School should neces- 
sarily — an original character; it is sufficient that it has 
given birth to a certain number of masters who may be com-. 
_— to those whom Europe acknowledges to be princes of the 
rt. 

Spain, judged according to this principle, may boldly claim 
the honour of possessing a School of Painting. Our amateurs 
are scarcely acquainted with any other master than Murillo, 
who is the more deserving of the title of great man, since with- 
out ever having visited Italy, he acquired his excelient style of 
drawing and colouring from a close observance of nature. Ve- 
lasquez, though better educated, was equally attached to a 
rigorous imitation of nature, and in some particulars has even 
surpassed Murillo. 

he character which these two great men have given to the 
Spanish School of Painting, consists in a scrupulous and inge- 
nious imitation of nature, combined with vigorous and harmo- 
nious colouring, and a taste for design more correct and deli- 
cate than that of the Dutch, and less ideal than that of the 
Italian masters. This character is apparent in the works of 
all the principal Spanish Painters. 

Whatever opinions may be entertained concerning the Spa- 
nish Schoo! of Painting, the useful researches of M. Quilliet, 
and the real merit of his work, considered as a Manual for 
Amateurs and Artists, will no doubt find their due appreci- 
ation. 

M. Quilliet, however, is not a very practised writer; his ani- 
mated but incorrect style is frequeutly spuiled by disorder and 
obscurity. He borrows from Artists expressions which he 
ought rather to have rendered by paraphrases. For instance, 
a Painter who successfully imitates flesh, hair, veins, &c. is 
piece Sa M. Quilliet, a great naturalist ! This work is not- 
withstanding extremely interesting on account of the variety 
of facts and anecdotes which it contains. 

We may here observe, that several of the Kings and Gran- 
dees of Spain have carried their admiration of Painting so far 
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as to become good Artists themselves. One of the descen- 
dants of the Emperor Montezunia holds the first rank among 
these amateurs. Philip IV., who was a weak monarch, not 
only afforded particular attention to Artists, but has left be- 
hind him several estimable pictures. The Infante Don Ga- 
briel de Bourbon, the author of a translation of Sallust, pre- 
sented to the Academy of Painting two beautiful studies ofthe 
Apostles, and on being invited to receive the title of Academi- 
cian, he being the youngest, modestly seated himself in the 
lowest place. The generosity with which the Spanish Clergy 
encouraged painting, and all they did to confer personal honour 
on great Artists, is not generally known. Many + mga Paint- 
ers were Canons at the period of their death. ¢ register of 
deaths kept by the Cathedral of Cordova says: “On the 26th 
of July 1608, died Signor Paul de Cenpedes, Canon of this 
holy Church of Cordova. The Canons will repeat two masses 
for the repose of the soul of this illustrious painter and archi- 
tect, whose great talents have ennobled our Spain.” 
_ That original and romantic character which is the common 
inheritance of artists, assumes among the Spanish painters all 
~ — deur which belon oy their ae 

ibalta, when very young, studied the principles of art at 
Valencia. Here he became Milecuetd of neh pine daughter. 
He demanded her in ape: 6a but was refused on the ground 
of want of talent in his profession. Ribalta received from his 
mistress 9 promise that she would wait four years until he re- 
turned from Italy, whither he wished to proceed for the sake of 
finishing his studies. He departed, and carefully studied Ra- 
phael, the Carraccis, and in particular Sebastian del Piombo. 
At the fixed time he returned to his native country with matu- 
rity of talent. He presented himself in the study of his mis- 
tress’s father: having found on the easel a subject already 
sketched, he finished it and withdrew. His master on returning 
pre becgeay at the beauty of this rapid work, said to his 
daughter, “ Here is an artist whom I would have you marry 
much rather than that miserable Ribalta.” “ My father,” re- 
plied she, “ it is Ribalta himself.” 

Velasquez painted Admiral Pareja at the moment when this 
seaman was receiving orders to set sail. ‘The resemblance of 
the portrait was exact in the extreme. Philip IV., pretendin 
that he fancied the Admiral to be present, addressed the fol- 
lowing words to the portrait: “How Pareja; are you not off 
yet?” And then turning ‘towards the pzinter, said with infinite 
grace, ‘* Velasquez, you have deceived me.” 

The wit of the Castilians, who are so celebrated for grave 
manners, is singularly exercised in laconic jokes and sarcasms. 
No nation possesses so many satirical proverbs; none is so 
ready in the invention of nick-names to mortify folly or vice. 
M. Quilliet might ‘sap J have collected a far greater number 
of bons mots, had he not been fearful of swelling his volume to 
too large a size. 

The Spaniards are particularly fond of those little marvellous 
tales with which the imagination of the Greeks has embellished 
ancient history. Velez de Arcinialag, in his Treatise on the 
Animals useful in Medicine, relates the following anecdote : 
“A superb bearded le having been caught and brought 
alive to the Court, Philip IT. coibind Pantoja de la Cruz to 
paint it, The artist succeeded so well, and produced a picture 
se full of illusion, that the eagle himself being deceived darted 
forward to combat with his er! adversary, according to 
the custom of these animals. The eagle was so impetuous in 
the attack, that no efforts could oppose him, and he tore the 
picture in pieces.” 





SCULPTURE, 
THE VENETIAN HORSES. 

The art of working in brass (or bronze) and copper, was very 
ancient in Greece. Pliny speaks of $60 statuaries, and affirms 
that Lysippus alone made 1500 works of thisdescription. Tne 
number of such works must, therefore, have been immense. 
In the time of Vespasian, Rhodes had stil] $000 brazen statues ; 
and many Grecian cities possessed nearly an equal number. 





Among these monuments, the most remarkable were the trium- 
phal cars drawn by four horses. They were frequently dedi- 
cated to the gods, gnd constituted one of the finest ornaments 
of the public buildings. Time and avarice have spared none 
ofthem. The remains of that which adorned the theatre at 
Herculaneum have been ruined by the most blameable neg- 
ligence, so that only one horse now remains of it, part of 
which too is of penn date, and ill-joined with the antique. 
The four horses of gilt copper, which adorn the principal church 
at Venice, are, the » one of the most valuable remains of 
nego og A Having been conveyed to Paris, some years back, 
by the right of the stro , they have been restored, by a 
— exercise of the same right, to their old place, which they 

occupied for six centuries. Their return has excited the 
attention of the Italian literati, and of some men of letters of 
other nations. Count Leopold Cicognara published an essay 
last year, in which he attempts to prove that these horses are 
not of Greek origin, hut were madeat Rome, under Nero. He 
has adduced various reasons for this opinion, which, however, 
have been strenuously combated by two writers of great emi- 
nence. The one, is Mr. A. W. Schlegel; and the other, Mr. 
Andrea Mustoxidi, a learned Corcyrean, well known by several 
works, and the discovery of a valuable fragment of Isocrates, 
Mr. Schlegel, after a careful examination of Count Cicognara’s 
arguments, concludes, that though they cannot be proved to 
be.the work of Lysippus, because no authenticated production 
of that artist is extant, yet the opinion ascribing them to him 
is not so absurd as has been represented, and he thinks he has 
shown it to be highly probable that this invaluable work, the 
only one of its kind now existing, is by some distinguished 
artist, a contemporary of Alexander the Great, or of one of his 
immediate successors. 

Mr. Mustoxidi treats his subject in an historical light, and 
seems to have proved that these are the horses brought from 
the Island of Chios, by Theodosius the younger, to adorn his 
capital ; probably in the latter part of his government, after the 
earthquake in 447; and that they were made while Chios 
(where they were found) was at the summit of prosperity, and 
may, therefore, be about twenty-two centuries old. It seems 
that one of these horses weighs 1750 Venetian pounds, and 
that the thickness of the metal nowhere exceeds three lines ! 


SCULPTURE AND ARCHITECTURE. 

The Chevalier Cicognara has published the second volume — 
of his magnificent work, “ Storia della Scultura, dal suo inorgi- 
mento in Italia sino al secolo decimo nono;”’ intended as a 
continuation ofthe works of Winckelman, and D’Agincourt. 

In the eighth chapter of the first book, the author compares 
the forms o ———— the costume of antiquity, with the ca- 
prices of modern fashion. He thinks that painting, and still 
more sculpture, should refuse obedience to these caprices ; and 
that even amongst the ancients the artsdid not submit toa faith- 
ful observance of the costume asin vogue; but that they had a 
costume of their own, recognizirig no other law of imitation than 
that of pleasing. He thinks that the imitation of the beauti- 
ful being common to all nations and all ages, there must con- 
sequently be a universal costume of the beautiful ; and this 
theory leads him to consider the fables of antiquity, and my- 
thological and allegorical personages, as the property of the 
arts, which should appertain to all the countries which culti- 
vate them. 

It would be impossible to follow the historian in his re- 
searches concerning, the founders of the principal cathedrals in 
Italy, and the artists who assisted in erecting them. Every 
where an impartial and judicious criticism dispels the darkness 
of those remote ages, and combats false or groundless opinions. 
Jealous of the honor of his countrymen, he shows that.there is 
no proof that the Church of St. Mark, at Venice, was built by 








The History of Modern Sculpture from its revival in italy, 
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artists from Constantinople; or that Italy had not as good 
architects as the Empire of the East, which was then approach- 
ing its end, He victoriously proves the fallacy of the opinion 
maintained by all writers up to this time, thet the Cathedral of 
Pisa was the work of a Greek artist ; and shows how a half- 
effaced inscription has caused this error. The cathedrals of 
Sienna and Orvieto, the churches of Padua, and the cathedral 
of Milan, are rich mines for the history of modern art, and par- 
ticularly show the difference between the Gothic style of Italy 
and that of other countries, The author, after having reviewed 
the great churches of Bologna, gives the history of St, Peter’s 
at Rome, from the foundation of the ancient cathedral to the 
completion of the present immense edifice, This brings him 
to the 17th century, when architecture and sculpture were 
almost at their fourth period, which, in the author's system, is 
that of corruption of taste. 

We cannot but regret that our limits will not allow ofa more 
detailed account of this most important work, which, shongh 
published before we commenced our labors, we have thought 
It our duty to notice, as we cannot learn that it is known in 
England. We can assure artists and amateurs that they will 
find in it a rich mine of the most interesting and novel inform- 
ation. We shall not fail to notice the third and last volume, 
as soon as published. 





COSTUME. 
ON THE COMPOSITION OF COLOURS FOR FEMALE DRESS. 

Mr. Ep:tor,—There is nothing which contributes more to 
the appearance of an elegant female, than the taste displayed 
in the choice of the colours, and in the arrangement of her 
dress. The reason is obvious: with taste in dress, we always 
associate the pleasing idea of a cultivated mind. Indeed, 
where. the mind is uncultivated, the taste is, necessarily, de- 
fective, hecause external objects possess no real beauty in them- 
selves ; if they did, they would appear equally beautiful to all: 
instead of which, we find the vulgar, in general, better pleased 
with the most gaudy contrasts than with the most beautiful 
arrangements of the skilful colourist. 

In. the composition of colours for dress, there ought to be one 
precominating culour to which the rest should be subordinate. 

o the predominating colour the subordinate ones should bear 
a relation, similar to that between the fundamental or key note, 
and the series of sounds constituting a musical composition. 
And as, ina piece of music, there is a relation between the 
successive sounds or notes, so in dress the subordinate colours 
should be in harmony with each other. The power of per- 
ceiving this relation of colours constitutes the faculty called 
taste in colouring. 

The choice of the predominating colour will be indicated by 
the situation, the age, the form, and the complexion of the 
wearer. For instance, the colour “ which would be beautiful 
in the dress of a Prince, would be ridiculous in the: dress of a 
peasant. Weexpect gay culours in the dress of youth, and 
sober and temperate colours in the dress of age.”* And the 
colours adapted to a fair complexion would ill accord with that 
of the pretty brunette. 

As puinters— 

“ Permit not two conspicuous lights to shine 

With rival radiance in the same design.” * 
So in dress, one-half of the body should never be distinguished 
by one colour, and the other by another, Whatever divides 
the attention, diminishes the beauty of the ohject ; and though 
each part, taken separately, might - a beautiful, yet, as a 
whole, the effect would be destroyed. Were each particular 
limb differently coloured, the effect would be ridiculous. “ It 
is in this way,” observes Mr. Alison, “ that mountebanks are 
dressed, and it never fails to produce the effect that is intended 
by it, to excite the mirth and ridicule of the common people.” 

With respect to the variety of colours which may be intro- 





* Alison’s Essays on the Nature and Principles of Taste. V. ii. 
* Mason's Du , ’ 
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seamed 
duced in dress, much depends on the expression of the pre- 
dominating colour. If it be rich, the subordinate colours 
should have little variety. If grave or solemn, they should 
have less. Delicate colours require to be supported and en- 
livened, and, therefore, are best relieved by contrast; but the 
contrast should not be so strong as to equal the colour it is in- 
tended to relieve, for it then becomes opposition, which should 
always be avoided. Contrast, skilfully managed, gives force 
and lustre to the colour relieved, while opposition destroys its 
effect. Gay or cheerful colours admit of a greater proportion 
of variety. . 

In the composition of the subordinate colours, there is 
another maxim of Du Fresnoy’s, which applies as well to the 
arrangement of colours in dress as in painting — 

* Forbid two hostile colours close to meet, 
And win with middle tints their union sweet.” 

People of inferior taste, seldom have any notion of suiting 
the colours of the different parts of their dress to each other; 
and, indeed, with persons of taste, in general, it appears rather 
to be the result of observation and experience of the effects of . 
particular dresses, than of any knowledge of the principles of 
colouring. A habitual attention to the works of nature, is, 
perhaps, the best means of acquiring that correctness of eye, 
which will revolt at discordant colours, as a musical ear revolts 
at discordant sounds.—Harmony of colouring might be studied 
with much advantage in the Flower Garden. Beautiful Nature 
seldom, if ever, errs against its laws. The vast variety of 
kindred hues, which delicately mix and blend with each other 
in ber productions, offer many instructive examples in the art 
of arranging colours; but of all natural objects, the splendid 
rainbow is the finest illustration of the principles of colouring. 
In many mineral bodies, the harmony of the colours is ex- 
tremely beautiful. And, as if Nature wished to compensate fur 
the disagreeable sensation we always feel when we see natural 
bodies in a state of decomposition, she uniformly clothes them 
in the richest colours, the gradations and succession of which 
are beautiful beyond description. i 

I should be glad if some abler writer could be induced to 
consider the subject, as it is certainly worthy of attention. 

Tam, Sir, &c. T. TREDGOLD. 

*.* We regret that this very interesting paper has been so 
late of insertion. Mr. Tredgold’s future communications shall 
meet with prompter attention. May. we suggest to him thé 
very important subject of the adaptation of particular colours 
to particular complexions? 








THE DRAMA. 


THE ITALIAN OPERA, KING'S THEATRE. 

On Saturday last La Molinara, a comic Opera composed by 
Paésiello, was produced at this Theatre; not for the first time 
in this country, as we had stated in a former number, but for 
the first time, after a lapse of fourteen years. The incidents 
and dramatic situations which form the slight plot of this 
Opera, are strung together in a natural way, a spirit of cheer- 
ful naivesé, richly tinged by comic humour, commands the 
attention of the audience from beginning to end, and the easy 
and frequently droll language, truly Neapolitan, is eminently 
calculated to augment this favorable impression. 

With these advantages, it would have been a matter of sur- 
prize, if La Mulinara, under the hands of Paésiello, the Thom- 
son of composers, had failed of becoming one of the best comic 
Operas on the stage. Many of its melodies have -leng been 
favorites with the musical public of England, and indeed of all 
Europe: they are replete with the most enchanting simplicity, 
they are nature and swectness itself. On the other hand, the 
comic songs are equally models of humorous composition: 
would they were used as such by our English composers! and 
we should soon cease to be disgusted by the vulgar § gellopert, 

ee — of grinning pauses, in al 
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our soi disant English Operas, Comic songs are by no means 
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the easiest compositions ; Mozart himself can boast of but few 
happy efforts in that line. 

Although the- general complexion of the music in La Moli- 
nara is, as it should be, of a light cast, it nevertheless contain~ 
sufficient evidence of science to convince the Connoisseur that 
where it does not smell of the lamp, it is not for want of oil. 
Operas are not composed for professors alone; in Italy, above 
all, they are written to please the population at large, from 
the accomplished amateur down to the mechanic, whose ear 
is by no means insensible to the beauties of good music.—It 
has of late become fashionable to decry indiscriminately the 
best musical productions of the Italian School. This we con- 
sider not only as indicative of a want of good taste, but as a 
piece of ingratitude towards a country from which, as in the 
other Fine Arts, we have derived, either at first or second hand, 
the greatest portion of our. musical treasures. Few singers 
and as few composers have arrived at any eminence in their 
profession without «wing: that eminence to the fostering hand 
of the land of harmony. Mozart himself became Mozart only 
by his stay in Italy; it was there that the spark of his trans- 
cendant genius was lighted -into a flame, the ardent fire of 
which consumed itself at a time when admiring Europe had 
scarcely beheld its transient lustre. 

After this digression, it remains for us to enter as concisely 
as possible on the merits of the representation of the Opera 
which gave rise to the above remarks. And here we have the 

leasing task to state that the performance of La Molinara has 
on the means of introducing once more on the stage of the 
King’s Theatre a proper Buff, a character, which, however 
essential in comic Operas, had, for many years past, been 
scarcely known on those boards. And what was more surpriz- 
ing to us, this Buffo is the same gentleman, who in Figaro 
performed the part of the Count with a dignified deportment 
and action, which afforded the best grounds for supposing that 
to be the exclusive walk of his profession. We allude to 
Signor Ambrogetti. His representation of the Old Governor, 
Don Rospolone, in Y.a Molinara was so unique, that neither the 
imperfect knowledge of the language with a great part of the 
audience, nor the etiquette of the house, proved a bar to the 
unrestrained exercise of the risible faculties of the audience. 
In the muscular play of his countenance he equalled the best 

erformers the British stage can boast of, and more than once 

e strongly reminded us of the famous Neapolitan Buffo, Ca- 
saciello. In the Duet with Naldi he was inimitable, and his 
comic talents appeared to still greater advantage in the ludic- 
rous song in the 2d Act:se ho da dirla avrei molto piacere, which, 
considering the exertion it required, it was cruel to make him 
sing over again. His points aud by-play, too, were such as to 
proclaim him a consummate master in low comedy. Add to 
this, his full bodied voice, and his talents as a musician; and 
then the value of Signor Ambrogetti te the establishment is 
easily appreciated. 

Mr. Naldi did his best in the character of the notary Pisto- 
folo, but neither his:comic humour, —_ and formal as it is, 
nor his voice, if such it may be called, were of a description to 
stand comparison with the above-mentioned formidable rival. 
In the musical efforts of Mr. Naldi, allowing even for physical 
waste, we observe more and more an unpardonable nonchalance. 
He oftener speaks than sings, and in his Recitativos we seldom 
know in what key he means to be, till Mr. Dragonetti’s chord 
on the double bass conveys to us the desired information. 
Another species of liberty Mr. Naldi is in the frequent habit 
of taking with his own language: He delights in adding a syl- 
lable more to a word, than it has with every body else: as 
pederrone for padrone, &c. 

Madame Fodor, in the principal character of the Opera, Ra- 
chelina, satisfied the expectations of her most devoted admirers. 
Asan actress, she gave to the part all the rustic innocence, and 
occasionally too the archness, which it demanded; and ler 
songs flowed with that mellowness of intonation, chasteness of 
expression and correctness of execution, which at al] times dis- 
tinguish her vocal exertions. This was particularly the case 





in the.airs “ La Rachelina” ( “ Whither my love”) and “ nel 
cuer non piu mi sento” (“ Hope told a flattering tale”) to the 
latter of which she appended a very tasteful variation, which 
poseet us quite as much as the more brilliant efforts of Cata- 
ani on the same air. 

Signor Begrez oo hay tenor part of Don Calloandro with 
much taste and feeling, and acted it well—Miss Mori per- 
furmed the Baroness in a spirited manner, and her wedtiens 
to ~_ applause were highly successful; especially in the air 
“ Se vedesse questo cuore,” which she sang with considerable vo- 
lubility of execution, quite alla bravura. This lady improves 
rapidly; shé has still to cultivate her lower notes ; and an ur- 
ganic defect in elocution, may also, we think, be subdued by 
strenuous application. 

To put Miss Tree into any but chorus parts is doing no ser- 
vice to her or the audience. 

We think it right to draw the manager’s attention to the 
books of the Opera which are distributed to the audience. The 
original is generally disfigured by numerous typographical 
mistakes, and the translation extremely slovenly and erroneous, 
frequently quite contrary tothe sense. The poetical versions, 
tov, might well be dispensed with. 


DRURY LANE.—MANUEL. 

Tue Managers of Drury Lane, with a laudable effort to ad- 
vance the interests of the drama, and provide for the public 
gratification, brought out, on Saturday last, a new t % 
called “* Manuel,” by the Rev. Mr. Maturin, the author of 
“ Bertram.” The wars between the Moors and Spaniards have 
furnished the story, and the scene is laid in Spain. - De Zelos, 
an indigent and envious relation of Manuel Count Valdi, ap- 
pears in the first scene, in a malignant soliloquy, occasioned 
by the recent triumphs of the Count’s only son, Alonzo, who 
had signalized his valor at the battle of Tolosa, and saved Cor- 
dova from the Moors. A festival is prepared at Manuel’s cas- 
tle, to celebrate the young hero’s return, to which among the 
noble guests, De Zelos, his son ‘Torresmond, and his daughter 
Zimena, are invited. Alonzo’s Page arrives and informs them 
that his Master had taken the forest-road home. An alarm 
ensues, and news is breught that his favorite war-horse has 
returned without his rider, with his broken lance, and stains of 
blood on his saddle. Manuel, upon the surmise of assassina- 
tion, franticly charges De Zelos with the murder, without any 
evidence but a general surmise in his mind. He insists 
upon bringing his suspected kinsman, who is now heir to his 
fortune, to trial. Mendizabel, the Justizia, on this change of 
fortune, leans in favor of the accused, and becomes a suitor of 
his daughter, who was secretly betrothed tu Alonzo.. There 
being no proof of guilt, De Zelos is acquitted. He next clears 
himself by an oath; but Manuel madly grapples with him, 
and calls upon him to confess his guilt, ur swear to his inno- 
cence upon the bier of his son ; which, by a strange incongrui- 
ty, is borne intu the Hall of Justice, by the compauious of 
Alonzo’s victories, on its way to the tombs of his illustrious an- 
cestors. DeZelos is seized with atremor, and while he faulters, 
his son Torresmond, having without any known cause a sus- 
picion of his father’s guilt, rushes in, and prevents his pronoun- 
cing what he feared must be a perjury meriting eternal perdi- 
tion. . The accused, although formally acquitted, demands the 
trial by combat to clear his honor, and calls on his som Torres- 
mond to appear as his champion. His son, in hesitating to 
accept the office, betrays his suspicions; but, without any satis- 
factory evidence, is convinced of his father’s innocence; and 
on being branded by bim with the epithet “ coward,” under- 
takes the fight, notwithstanding the subsequent entreaties of 
Victoria, the daughter of Manuel, by whom his love is returned. 
In a view of a rocky cave upon the sea shore, a boat is seen, 
with two Ruffians and a Moor. The remorseful expressions 
of the latter divulge the secret of his having been recently 





‘bribed to commit a murder by a person whose name he does not 


disclose. Inthe interim, the Justizia and the Nobles, who sup- 


port De Zelos, have determined tv banish Manuel, aud trans~ 
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fer his estates to his suspected kinsman, should the issue of |and furnish a proof of his guilt by giving his dagger, and espe- 
the reomend ape unfavorable to him. At the appointed time, |cially, a dagger with his own name engraved upon the blade, 





To appears in the lists, but Manuel is without a cham- | to the inte: murderer; are questions pressed upon us b 
pion. the sounding of the last trumpet, an unknown war- | the strange circumstances of the story. Why, again, Manuel, 
dior enters on his bekalf, and demands permission to fight with- | without having had any prior quarrel or suspicion of De Zelos, 
out raising his‘visor. The Judges object to this, as a violation |after having amicably invited him to a festival, should, all at 
of the laws of chivalry ; but on the request of De Zelos, who}once, not only suspect him of the foul crime of murdering his 
thus needlessly endangers his son; it is granted. Torresmond|son, but should carry his naked suspicion immediately into 
mortally wounds his an ist. The latter, before he is borne | open accusation, and insist n his trial, without any proof 
off, ‘lifts his visor and discloses his face to De Zelos, who | whatever against him, is an additional question of importance 
starts with horror on beholding the Moor, formerly introduced |to the author. If Manuel's suspicion of De Zelos is so little 
in the cave onthe sea-shore. Sentence is pronounced against | accounted for, the horrid suspicion, which Torresmond, a 
Manuel, whose sudden frenzy, caused by the murder of his son, | noble minded young man, as suddenly conceives of his father, 
becomes settled ; and he is banished to an ancient castle, whi-|is still more unaccountable. It is very difficult to reconcile us 
ther -he is accompanied by his daughter. Zimena, mourning | to so unnatural! a suspicion; against a father, too, whose prior 
the loss of Alonzo, to escape the persecution of her new suitor,| humanity and honor are not in any instance questioned. 
Mendizabal, flies to the same castle; and Manuel, meeting her | There is no insinuation from which we can infer that the indi- 
in his frenzy, draws a dagger to sacrifice her, exclaiming, “‘ a| gence of De Zelos had been produced by any extravagance or 
daughter for « son ;” but, on her avowing her love for his son, dishonorable conduct on his part. We cannot, therefore, think 
embraces and blessesher. At Alonzo’s cenotaph, she discovers 
the dying champion of Manuel, who confesses himself to be 
the murderer of Alonzo ; and gives her a dagger, on the blade 
of which he tells her the name of the person who bribed him 
to the murder is engraved. Before he dies, he binds her by a 
solemn oath, never to unsheath it but in © court of justice. 
Sinking with weakness, she gives it to her w;vther, binding 
him to fulfil her vow. De Zelos, with Mendizabal, the Justizia, 
arrives at the same castle, in pursuit of his daughter, who had 
been traced thither. The former accuses Manuel of having 
‘secreted her. Torresmond rushes in, exulting in the dagger as 
the proof of his father’s innocence. He is ordered by the Justizia 
to unsheath it, for the purpose of discovering the-murderer’s 
name. He complies, and struck with shame and horror at 
jane} the instrument of his father’s detection, stabs himself. 
De Zelos sinks oppressed witb guilt, and is seized by the Offi- 
cers of Justice ; and Manuel dies with exclamations of triumph, 
that his childless enemy is on the eve of an ignominious punish- 

ment. ? 

This tragedy is the production of a man of genius, and dis- 
pve with ym inequalities of expression, much vigor of 
anguage and fervor of imagination. t, if the language had 
been in some passages more gracefully negligent, and the cha- 
rac(ers and plot more attentively weighed, the author’s success 
on the first night of representation would have been more 
decided. In search of striking situation, he has, sometimes, 
so far overlooked probabilities, as to weaken the interests of 
the scene, and break, as it were, the clue of his story. We do 
not object so muth to the want of novelty in the main circum- 
stance, the murder on which the tragedy is founded, as to the 
means by which he has put his machinery in motion. He does 
not want for the skill of a master in painting the passions ; but, 
by a strange neglect in a writer of his acknowledged powers, 
he calls forth the passions without a sufficient motive, and 
thereby checks the full flow of our sympathies. We are not 
informed of any other cause of enmity to his Kinsman’s family 
in the breast of De Zelos, but his own indigence and their su- 
perior fortune. There is no prior affront given to him, and no 
quarrel between him and Manuel. His son and daughter are 
in love with the son and daughter of the Count; ard, as we 
are not told that the latter is ambitious; as he is an affectionate 
father, and has no other matches in view for bis children, De 
Zelos had a fair and probable means of removing all cause of 
inequality and dislike, by proposing a double marriage between 
the two branches of their ancient asi If he made this 
proposal and met a refusal, there would have been some direct 
ground for his proceeding to extremity. But, without any 
attempt to remove the cause of his dislike by a fairand honor- 
able éxpedient, he, all at once, deviates from a life of probity, 
and determines on the dangerous and guilty expedient of mur- 
der. Wuy hedid not himself attempt the murder in disguise ; 
why the Moor should be without a weapon of his own pro- 
curing; and why De Zelos should risk the danger of discovery, 










very highly of a son, who could so readily suspect his father of 
an atrocious murder. As a person cannot be, with any pro- 
priety, said to be banished, unless at least toa distance of some 
‘miles, we are also at a loss how the Champion, who was borne: 
‘off mortally wounded and dying, could make his way to the 
castle, to which Manuel? is banished. If the loves of the youn 
people had been made more conspicuous m the first and secon 
acts, the interests might have been better ke + But there 
is a want of business in the early scenes, and so little mystery 
thrown round the story, that the audience are very early 
enabled to anticipate the leading features of the catastrophe. 
Manuel’s madness occurs too soon. He is chad through three 
acts, and loses his influence proportionally, as every violent 
excitement of the passions must become languid, when unsea- 
sonably prolonged. We have frankly adverted to these pointe, 
because we consider them as oversights and neglects, not de- 
fects of genius. The favorable reception, which the piece has 
met with from the public, must decide its character on the 
stage. Several of these defects have been corrected since the 
first night of perfurmance; and the author is fully oo 
to correct. the remainder, Ww.c. 























THEATRE DE L’OPERA COMIQUE. 
The Rostexes ; a Cumic Opera, in Three Acts. 

Wuen the good Saint Medard, Bishop of Noyon and Lord of 
Salency, bequeathed the sum of twenty-five livres and a chaplet 
of roses, to be awarded annually, on his birth-day, to the 
wisest girl in the village, he never dreamt that authors, who 
might So some thirteen hundred years after him, would seize 
on this event to render it the subject of several Comic Operas. 
The rn reflexion, however, inspired by the least know- 
ledge of the human heart, (a species of knowledge which is 
not ill-suited to a Lord or a Bishop, or even to aSaint,) would 
lave led him to foresee that the reward which he supposed 
calculated te maintain the emulation of virtue, would excite 
ambition, envy, intrigue, and hypocrisy, and at length natu- 
ralize in the village the passions and the vices of great cities. 
If we were furnished with the secret history of the Rosieres, we 
should perhaps be somewhat astonished to find that many of 
these heroines of wisdom and virtue have obtained the rose 
only by consenting not to deserve it. 

he plot of this Opera is romantic, and somewhat improba- 
ble. A great and powerful Nobleman, however disgusted he 
might be with the pleasures of a town life, would never marry 
@ peasant-girl, his vassal, abandoning to chance, or what is 
rouch the same, to the caprice of a Seneschal, the task of de- 
termining his choice. The charms of Nauine, and the modest 
virtues of Pamela, sufficiently account for their unexpected 
elevation. But the resolution of Count Edmond, who, without 
any motive for preference, without even knowing her who was 
chosen to be his wife, determines to honour a village-girl with 
his name and his hand, is a whimsical fancy, which the re- 
flecting character ascribed to that nobleman, renders the more 









































contradictory and inexplicable. In order to expiate his follies, 
and to signalize his return to wisdom, the Count devises the 
following piece of extrav: ei 

He arders the Seneschal of bis domains to assemble toge- 
ther the Rosieres who have been crowned in the six villages 
composing his fief; and resolves to offer his heart and hand 
to the wisest of the wise. The Seneschal has already engaged 
the Count’s ‘heart for six hundred livres annually, which have 
been promised him by the mother of the young Florette, should 
he succeed in making the choice of the Count fall upon her. 
Five of the Rosieres now arrive, escorted by their Baillies. The 
one from the most distant village has not yet come. She 
at length appears with a Baillie, who having been raised to his 
office only six months before, is unknown to the Seneschal, to 
whom he has neglected to pay his respects. The little man- 
cuvres for determining the choice of the Count, and the 
ceremonies which follow and accompany the solemn examina- 
tion of the Rosieres, then give rise to several very pleasant 
scenes, interspersed with witty and spirited dialogue, 

To the great satisfaction of the Seneschal, My Lord seems 
to have decided in favour of Florette, when the sixth Rosiere 
presents herself in her turn. Her name is Angelique, and she 
is already upwards of twenty: a Rosiere of this age is a kind 
of prodigy. The dignity and grace of her air and conversation, 
enchant the Count, who is completely the dupe of a stratagem. 
The arch Angelique is the Countess de Moulor, a young and 
rich widow whom the Count’s father had fixed upon to be his 
wife, and the Baillie who accompanies her is no other than 
Captain Apremont, the Count’s uncle, an old naval officer, 
who is continually on the point of discovering himself by his 
eaths and the impatience which he manifests at the imperti- 
nence of the Seneschal. Being delighted with the success of 
his stratagem, he embraces her whom he already regards as 
his niece; the Count and the Seneschal surprise the Rosiere 
—— receiving a kiss. She is sent back in disgrace to her 
village. 

Florette is now about to triumph; but the Captain who 
makes himself known without oe secret of the young 
widow, pledges himself to prove to the Count, that the Ro- 
sieres are little hypocrites who have been prompted by vanity 
and ambition. To the Rosieres, he pretends that the Count 
has set off for Paris, where he is to receive a wife from the 
hands of the sovereign; but to console them, he declares his 
intention of marrying with a fortune of ten thousand francs 
every Rosiere who can prove that she has had a lover for at 
least three months: these proofs are very easily produced; and 
the Baillies who had before attested that they were innocence 
itself, now turnish them with their certificates. 

Meanwhile, the Count who cannot find either at Court, 
in Town, or in the Country, the woman whom his heart de- 
sires, stands a i chance of remaining a bachelor. Fortu- 
nately the arrival of the Countess de Moulor is announced ; 
he recognizes Angelique; falls at her feet; and six marriages 
are celebrated at once. ; 

The music of this piece, which is by M. Herold, will, to 
those who cultivate the musical art, possess the great merit 
of a pure and correct style. This merit, however, does not 
strike the majority of auditors: fortunately it is not the only 
one which this composition presents: grace, facility, and force, 
are its principal characteristics. The egg | may perhaps 
be thought somewhat monotonous: this is the fault of the 
subject, which does not furnish the composer with contrasts 
suficiently marked. 











FASHLONABLE INTELLIGENCE, &c. 


The statement of the approaching return of the Prin- 
eess of Wales to this country, is contradicted by the fol- 
lowing paragraph from the last Paris papers. ‘‘ Paris, 
March 5.—A letter from Como gives the following de- 
tails: ‘ Great preparations are made at the palace of the 
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thing is disposing for a long 
journey. Her Royal Highness intends to visit Persia and 
to reside some time at Is: - Draughtsmen, netural- 
ists, poets and savans, will make part of the caravan, 
which will march in the suite of this august Princess.’ ” 

On Monday evening the Prince Regent gave a farewell 
entertainment to the Grand Duke Nicholas, previous to 
his Imperial Highness’ leaving England. At the dinner 
party, besides the Grand Duke, General Kutusoff, Baron 
Nicholai, and others of his Imperial Highness’s suite, 
were the Duke and Duchess of York, the Duke of Cla- 
rence, the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, several of the 
Cabinet Ministers and their ladies, the Austrian Ambas- 
sador, the Princess Esterhazy; the Ambassador from - the 
Netherlands, the French Ambassador, the Marchioness 
D’Osmond, the Portuguese Ambassador, the Bavarian 
Minister, the Russian Ambassador, Countess Lieven, &c. 
There was also an evening party of about 150 to a dance, 
for which the suite of the state apartments were thrown 
open. The crimson drawing-room was appropriated to 
dancing. Waltzes and quadrilles were the ily Genain, 
for which a select band was stationed in the room. The 
Grand Duke waltzed with Miss Floyd. The Duke of 
Devonshire waltzed with the Countess of Morley. . After 
the dancing had finished, the band concluded their per- 
formance with the celebrated overture to Lodoiska, 
which was repeated. There were also card parties. 

Prince Esterhazy, at an audience of the Prince Regent, 
on the 6th inst. delivered to him a letter from the Empe- 
ror of Austria, congratulating his Royal Highness upon 
his escape from the late most nefarious attack upon his 
person. The same day the Prince Regent invested Lieut. 
Gen. Sir R. Jones with the ensigns of a Knight Comman- 
der of the Bath, and conferred the honour of Knighthood 
on Major Gen. C. Phillips; granted an honourable addi- 
tion to Lord Exmouth’s arms, allusive to the attack on 
Algiers ; permitted Major Gen. Phillips to wear the cross 
of the Sicilian Order of St. Januarius; and nominated 
Dr. Haviland, Reader of Physic at Cambridge, in the 
room of Sir Isaac Pennington, M. D. deceased. 

Major General Sir George Townsend Walker, of the 
most honourable Military Order of the Bath, and Hono- 
rary Knight Commander of the Royal Portuguese Mili- 
tary Order of the Tower and Sword, is appointed a 
Knight Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath, vice Lieu- 
tenant General the Honourable Sir John Abercromby, 
deceased, 

_ Lieutenant General Robert Macfarlane, Knight Grand 
Cross of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order, and of 
the Royal Sicilian Order of St. Ferdinand and of Merit, 
is appointed a Knight Commander of the most honour- 
able Military Order of the Bath, vice Major General Sir 
George Townsend Walker. 

On Wednesday at five o'clock a meeting took place 
between Lieut. Col. Grant, of the 18th Hussars, attended 
by Mr. French, Lieutenant of the same regiment, and Mr. 
Commissary O’Meara, attended by Major Foley, in a field 
near Shooter’s-hill. The distance was eleven paces. Mr. 
O’Meara received his adversary’s fire, and then discharg- 
ed his pistol in the air, which necessarily put an end to 
the affair. 

“ On this subject, Lieutenants French and Standen, the 
friends of Colonel Grant, have published a statement, atcusing 
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Mr. O’Meara of circulating, in the first instance, the grossest 
faleehvods relative to Col. Grant, and of then adopting ever 
method to withhold satisfaction. On arriving at the grou 
ahey sav, ten paces were marked out by Major Foley. lonel 
Grant fired and missed—Mr. O’Meara fired in the air—Upon 
Colonel Grant's perceiving this, he exclaimed—* Come, come, 
that won't do—that won’t do:” and then addressing himself} 
to his second, said, “ Give him another pistol.” Mr. French 
said, ** Leave that to me.” Mr. French then re-loaded his 
pistol, when Major Foley said, “ You cannot allow Colonel, 
Grant to-fire again, after Mr. O’Meara has fired inthe air.” At. 
the same time a third also a friend of Mr. O’Meara’s, 
brought a paper from Mr. O'Meara to Major Foley, the purport 
of which was, that Mr. O’Meara would not fire. Mr. French 
then observed to Major Foley, on seeing this, “Sir, we can’ 
_ have nothing to do with letters no such nonsense. 
This is child’s ‘play ; and I have not accompanied my friend 
from Boulogne for this purpose. I am not satisfied, and I in- 
sist, Sir, on your loading your pistol.”| Major Foley then lock- 
ed up his pistcls in their case. Mr. French then turning to 
her Standen, with his pistol loaded in his hand, said, «Vou 
will remember that I tell you, in the presence of Major Foley, 
that though this is an acknowledgment of — on the part of 
Mr. O'Meara, yet I am not, nor is Colonel Grant, satisfied.” 
Colonel Grant then addressed Mr..O’Meara, and said, “ I am 
not satisfied. You are, Sir, the greatest coward, blackguard, 
and Jiar, in existence.” Then turning to Mr. French, said, 
“ You see now how thoroughly dunghill he is, as I always told 
you.”—The statement is avowedly an ex parte one. _ 


In consequence. of the warlike speech made in the 
House of Commons, a few nights ago, by an Honourable 
and Learned Member, in which so many metaphors were 
borrowed from the art of fortification, he has ever since 
been known by the name of Military Law. 


The expense of the cottage for the Prince Regent in 
Windsor Park, having been noticed by cavillers, we are 
happy to be able to state for their confatation and shame, 
that it is a most excellent residence for—Mr. Nash the 
architect thereof! 

Lately, an old man, apparently poor, with a very 
clownish gait, was observed walking to and fro before the 
British Linen Company’s Bank in Dumfries; after consi- 
derable hesitation, he ventured in, and inquired for “ the 
head of the house.”—‘“ I am the head of the house,” 
said Mr. C. “‘ what was it you wanted?” “I want to 
ken gif ye hae power to tak the auld siller?” ‘‘ Oh yes, 
I take the old silver; how much have you 1—perhaps 
five pounds?” “I hae mair than that—I hae five hunner 
pounds! {!” 

The Failure of the 500 Miles Match.—Lieut. Yandall 
‘lost this match at three o’clock on Sunday, through lame- 
ness. He was to do 500 miles in 10 days. He did 280 
on Saturday night, and knocked up on Sunday after per- 
forming 18 miles. He over exerted himself at the be- 
ginning, having frequently done seven miles within the 

our. 

The grief experienced by the Duchess d’Angouleme on 
the anniversaries of the death of her august parents, is 
uni known. She has lamented their unhappy fate 
on the banks of the Danube, the Dwina, the Thames and 
the Seine, and is still inconsolable. Noluit consolari, 
3 non sunt—The following details of the distress of 

adame de France on the 21st of January 1797, cannot 
fail to be read with interest. This august Princess was 
then at Vienna ; and the following account was published: 
in the Austrian Journals. 








Artist. 


On the 20th of January, Madame de France retired to 
her bed-chamber at seven in the evening, desired one of 


>| her servants to bring her a little light pottage, which she 


eat, and lay down to rest. She ordered the servant to en- 
ter her chamber at precisely three quarters past eleven 
on the same evening. She was punctually obeyed. At 
midnight she rose, but os to have had no sleep; her 
eyes were red and sw . One of her women was then 
in the apartment, and she told her that she wished to re- 
main ‘alone until twelve o’clock next night. ‘‘ Permit me 


jthen to bring your Royal Highness some refreshment,” 


said the maid. ‘‘ My sorrow is sufficient.” (Here the 
unfortunate Princess was unable te-repress her tears.)— 
*« But Madame will at least allow me to remain in one of 
these closets 7” —* With all my heart, since you wish to 
do so; I feel as I ought to do the value of your affec- 
tion.” —“ Madame’s bed will want making again.”—“ I 
do not intend to lie down.”—“ Alone for four-and-twenty 
hours ?”—“ I shall be with my virtuous father, with a 
tender mother, with my beloved brother, with an aunt the 
model of every virtue, and with all good Frenchmen. 
Oh! how short the time will appear! And ” (Here 
sobs choked her utterance: for a moment she appeared 
to be suffocated : a profound sigh relieved her: she sud- 
denly became calm, and resumed her accustomed serenity.) 
——‘* Now I am well again, very well—I thank you— 
retire: it is just twelve o’clock.” Next night et the ap- 
pointed hour, the faithful servant of Madame entered her 
apartment.—‘“ Bring me,” said she, “a little pottage, 
such as I had last night.”—‘“‘ But, Madame, you must 
have something more after twenty-four hours.” —* I want 
nothing else, at present except a little rest.” Ma- 
dame de Franee had passed these twenty-four hours in 
meditating, reading, praying and weeping. 

The following story is related in a late Paris paper :— 
A painter who wished to represent the tragical end of 
Milo of Crotona, met in the street a porter of a most ath- 
letic form. He admired his colossal figure and vigorous 
muscles, and offered him a pound sterling on condition 
that he would stand to him as a model. It was only ne- 
cessary to tie his hands, and confine them withiv an iron 
ring, in order to represent, as well as possible, the trunk 
of the tree in which Milo’s hands were imprisoned when 
he was devoured by wild beasts. The porter readily con- 
sented to the painter's proposal: he stript himself and 
suffered his hands to be bound. Now, said the artist, 
imagine that a lion is darting upon you; and make every 
effort which you would do in such a case to escape his 
fury. The model threw himself into the most violent 
agitation; but he made too many grimaces ; there was 
nothing natural in his: frightful contortions. The painter 
gave him further directions ; but still he failed of produc- 
ing the desired effect. At length he thought of the fol- 
lowing singular method. He let Joose a vigourous mastiff, 
which was kept in the yard of the house, and desired him 
to seize the unfortunate captive. This powerfully excited 
both gesticulation and utterance. The efforts. of the porter 
thus became natural; and the fury of the animal encreas- 
ed in proportion as his struggles were violent. The 
painter, in a fit of transport, seized his pencils. The pa- 
tient, however, who had been bitten and torn by the dog, 
uttered violent cries. Excellent! Bravo! exclaimed the 
Continue: Oh! that's admirable! Finally, the 
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sitting or rather the torture being at an end, the artist 
offered the promised salary ; but the model replied, that 
he had agreed. to accept of a pound sterling, for being 
painted and not for being bitten; he deman a large 
indemnity. The affair has been brought before the triby- 
nals 


From a Paris Paper.—The glory of the Théatre de 
P'Odeon is about to extend not only, tothe Proviaces but 
likewise to foreign countries. That excellent actor Clo- 
zel intends immediately to visit Brittany, whenee he will 
proceed to o-oo Certainly, no better representative 
of the admirable company of the Qdeon could possibly 
have been selected. A troop of French comedians sup- 
ported by private subscription, are in anxious expectation 
of Clozel’s arrival at London, where he is to appear in 
Les deux Philiberts. Those gentlemen who have not yet 
crossed-the straights may form some notion of the mauvais 
sujets of Paris, frum this piece, and compare them, all 
prejudice apart, with the mauvais ~~ of London. 

The remains of Molitre and La Fontaine have: been ex- 
humated from the Museum of French Monuments, and 
re-interred.in the burial ground of Pere Lachaise, 

A tavern-keeper in Paris, named Odi, wishing to notify 
that he admits only select company to his house, has in- 
sctibed over his door in gilt. letters the following line of 
Horace : 

Odi profanum vulgus et arceo. . 


The Emperorand Empress of Austria intend to pass the 
greater part of the spring and summer at the Palace of 
Laxenburg; the silence and) solitude of that place being 
more suitable to their taste than the pomp and splendour 
ef Schoenbrunn. 

In Germany, ‘the taste for Chemistry extends as rapid- 
ly as liberal ideas. The. following anecdote proves the 
truth of this observation. A Nobleman of a very ancient 
family, received lessons at Berlin from the celebrated Pro- 
fessor Klaproth, whose recent death has proved so great 
a loss'to the sciences. One day as he was proceeding to 
the Laboratory of the Philosopher, bis carriage overturn- 
ed, and. he and his coachman were so severely, bruised, 
that they were under the necessity of being bled. The 
noble German immediately conceived the idea of profit- 
ing by this accident to. discover whether the blood of a 
gentleman differed: in any way from that of a common 
person. He sent. the produce of the two bleedings in 
separate vessels to Kiaproth, and requested him to make 
@ compérative analysis of them. The skilful Chemist, after 
the most scrupulous attention, found that each blood con- 
tained the same:quantity of iron, lime, magnesia, phos- 
phate of lime, albumen, muriat of potash and soda, sub- 
carbonate of soda, sulfate of pot-ash, extractive, mrucous 
matter and ‘water. The quantity of water was two hun- 
dredth parts greater in the blood. of the Nobleman than in 
that of his coachman. This might have beea an advan- 
tage to.the latter, had so slight. a difference been worthy 
consideration. It may therefore He presumed that the 
blood of a Nobléman and that of a Plebeian are physi- 
cally and chemically identical: The Nobleman, who was 
delighted with this result, transmitted a copy of the ana- 
lysis. to his.son's. tutor, in order that the young man 
might be reminded-of.it whenever he-affected to believe 
that his blood was purer.than that of other mem: 

The Portuguese Ambassador at the Coert of Vieana, 
has made a formal demand of the hand: of the Arch- 











duchess LEOPOLDINE for the Prinee of BRazit;. which 
being assented to, the Prince and Archduchess were aft 
fianced by proxy on.the 18th ult. The marriage by proxy 
is to.take place in the course of next mouth! 

Foreign papers reckon at this moment above 800 Eng- 
lish families to be resident in the three cities of Flo- 
rence, Leghorn, and Pisa. The number of young Eng- 
lish who are receiving their education in various schools 
in Italy may be estimated at 1,500, 

NAPLES, 3ist January.—We have now eight theatres 
open here, which ure scarcely sufficient for the numerous 
lovers of Theatrical entertainments of every description, 

Recent letters from Naples state that the King of the 
Two Sicilies has issued the most positive orders, that 
about eight hundred poor people shall immediately _ be 
assembled in a workhouse, situated on the spot called 
La Madonna del Arco. A workhouse for the poor of 
Naples will indeed be a novelty. The firmness and pru- 
dence of the Neapolitan government will doubtless ob- 
viate the difficulties which may arise in the execution of 
this wise measure, 








POLITICS. 

On Thursday night, in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Brougham, in a speech of great length and extraorditiary 
ininuteness of detail, brought forward his promised motion 
on the state of the manufactures and commerce of the coun- 
try, calling upon the House to recognize the lamentable 
depression to whieh our trade in its different branches had 
been reduced, as the basis of legislative inqairy. He was 
followed: by Mr. Frederic Robinson, who, after exposing 
the inaccuracy of several of the Honourable Member's 
statements, and: the inadequacy of the objects proposed, 
moved the consideration of the other orders of the day. 
That motion was supported by Mr. Charles Grant, in a 
speech which was distinguished by the following inter- 
esting passage. ‘‘ We were beginning to revive from that 
languor into which the change from war to peace had 
thrown:us. In several parts of the country our manufae- 
tures had begun‘to improve. Where several persons were 
lately out of employment, they were now at full work. 
This was particularly visible in our woollen and cotton 
manufactures, and the prospéct which was open of their 
greater increase was extremely cheering. It was-not cor- 
rect to state, that money had been put into the Funds be- 
cause-no other use could’ be made of it, as, upon that: 
supposition, the case would have been the same many 
months ago. The real cause was, that confidence ’had re- 
vived. Money had been obtained by the rise of the Stocks, 
and had spread over the country. All our difficpities, 
he hoped, would be dissipated when the Bank would 
resume their accommodation to the agricultural interest. 
Other countries had hoped to rival us in our com-. 
merce and manufactures, but in vain, as our skill and capi- 
tal was so superior to theirs. If there was any secret 
in the superiority of this country, it was in the heart 
and haad' of a laborious people. ( Hear, hear!) No- 
thing short of open war could exclude our manufactures 
from the Continent, which even the iron arm of Buona- 
parte was unable to exclude. They had found their*way 
thither by the most circuitous route, from Turkey to Sa- 
lonica, and thence to Vienna: and though the'ex was 
801: out of 1001. those concerned ‘in it declared ‘it tobe a 








profitable trade. The heaviest of the storm was now 
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past; and the country would advance rapidly to its former 
state. (Hear, hear!) When he looked to our superiority 
in arts and arms; and, above all, to the superiority of our 
moral character, he trusted that the country could not be 
classed among those nations whom Providence had hurled 
from a guilty ce aeeee He relied on that national cha- 
racter which had carried us victoriously through such a 
war, and on that constitution so admirably adapted to 
rouse and to call into action the energies of that character, 
for the restoration of national prosperity.” ( Hear, hear ! ) 
Mr. Robinson’s motion was agreed to by 2 majority of 55. 

While we rejoice at this happy prospect, we sincerely 
regret that Lord Grosvenor’s motion in the House of 
Lords, on. Tuesday, should have been negatived. His 
Lordship proposed four resolutions ; the first, that sinecures 
should be abolished at the death of the present holders ; 
the second, that useless places should be annihilated ; the 
third, that offices should not be granted in reversion ; and 
the fourth recommended general reform. We do not 
know what can be called reasonable, if the tenor of the 
first three propositions be not so; and the only fault we 
can discover in the last, is its indefinite expression. 

As connected with these discussions, we here briefly 
notice the. tumultuous proceedipgs which have lately 
take place at Manchester. On Monday, an immense 
mob, tonsisting, according to some accounts, of more. 
than 60,000 s assembled, many of them provided with 
blankets and knapsacks, with a design to proceed to Lon- 
don! Their declared object was to present a petition to the 
Prince Regent, with a view, as they said, “to undeceive 
him.” ‘The mob, however, was dispersed, and its ringleaders 
secured, with commendable promptitude and spirit: no 
less than two hundred persons, it is said, were conveyed 
to prison. Four of the persons arrested have been 
brought to town, and lodged in Coldbath-fields Prison; 
and the accouuts from Manchester, by yesterday’s 
post, inform us that every thing remained quiet there. 
Several King’s Messengers have also been dispatched to 
various places, with warrants from the Secretary of State 
for the apprehension of individuals. They are accom- 
panied by police officers for the safety of their prisoners, 
and their several destinations are kept a profound secret. 
While we rejoice in the suppression of these alarming 
tumults, excited as they have in some measure been by the 
attifices of men who are at least imprudent and dangerous, 

- if not ambitious and designing, we would entreat Parlia- 
ment to consider deeply what that state of feeling is in the 
British people which could have S gina ao such numbers 
of them to undertake so wild and perilous an enterprize. 
We would recommend not only a regard to their reason- 
able wishes, but even some little attention to what by many 
may be deemed their errors or their prejudices. 





On the subject of French politics; the last Parisian Pa- 
pers inform us, that the a ment of the Budget in all 
its financial details, has been finally agreed to by a majo- 
rity of 47. The sum of 157 millions of francs has been 
vated for the sinking fund, and the total expenditure, in- 
cluding the items for the present year, both ordinary and 
extraordinary, is fixed at somewhat less than 1069 milli- 
oue of francs—about 45 millions sterling. 

The most important circumstance which has lately tran- 

ired with regard to the kingdom of the Netherlands; is 
that a military neguciation has been opened between the 
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Courts of Brussels and the Tuilleries, to obtain for the 
former the vi of La Montagne d’Halluin, a position 
which commands Menin and the environs, and which. is 

to place the new fortifications in a respectable 
state of defence. 

As to-the rumours of disputes between Spain and Por- 
tugal, weare assured that Lord Beresford is on his way to 
Paris, to concert with the Duke of Wellington the mea- 
sures which he is to take in the present posture of affairs 
between the Spanish and Portuguese Governments. Whe- 
ther the difference relates merely to the question of the 
delivering up of Olivenza, or of the expedition to Monte 
Video, we know not. » 

On the subject of South American affairs, accounts to 
the end of August, of a very disheartening nature to the 
Royalist cause, bave been received from Mexico, by a 
commercial house at Cadiz. These advices state, that 
the audacity of the insurgents daily increases, and they 
even seem to admit, that the city of Mexico itself is eu- 
dangered by them ! 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A Paris Journal of the 22d of last month contains the 
following pa ph: 

“ It is said that a society of German and French Booksellers 
have purchased the Memoirs of M. Necker, by Madame de 
Stael, for which they have paid 100,000 francs.” 

This statement however is contradicted by a paper of a sub- 
sequent date, from which it appears that the work in question 
is not entitled Memoirs of M. Necker ; but Considerations on 
the principal events of the French Revolution ; and the book not 
being yet completed, Madame de Stael has concluded no 
bargain for its publication. 

e pocociatet of the Bureau Lithographigue at Paris has 
just published two coloured engravings, representing views of 
Hartwell Castle, which was so long the residence of Louis 
XVIII. His Majesty has ordered copies of these engravings, 
which are extremely beautiful both in effect and execution, to 
be delivered to several distinguished characters. ‘ 

We understand that Lady Morgan’s work on France, will ap- 
rearly in April. It is expected by the literary circles of 
is with a great aos of impatience, mixed with a consider- 

able share of personal interest. Each party expects to trace in 
it the reflexion of their own merits, as the fair author was flat- 
teringly received in the circles of all, 

A new and improved edition of the very interesting account 
of A Ten Years’ Residence at the Court of Tripoli, with additional 
plates, will appear in a few days. 

In a late sitting of the Royal Academy of the Fine Arts at 
Paris, General Grosbert made a trial of a new means of Phen 








ing clouds in theatrical representations, by ing them 
descend, not vertically as has hitherto been practised, but by an 
oblique motion, as they are observed to do in nature. 

The syndics of Geneva have demolished the promenade call- 
ed La Treille, the only one which was shaded by trees. The 
statue of J. J. Rousseau, which adorned this promenade, has 
been taken down, and according to report will not be replaced. 
It was however this philosopher who actually made known to 
society the existence of Geneva. 
——_—_ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 














All Intelligence ‘ 
especially from Gent connected with learned Socic- 
tics and Institutions ; as well as from Booksellers, Publishers, §¢. 

The Epigram by Burns does not seem to be worthy of him. 

A. L.’s Observations on Mr, Kembleand Mr: Kean's interpre- 
tations of ten ambiguous passoyes in Shakespeare, are not of suff- 
cient interest. ‘ 

Extracts from “ Surgical Observations, c.” do not suit the 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW ITALIAN AND FRENCH CLASS BOOKS. 
Pablished by Henry Co.zurn, Conduit Street: Bell and Bradfute, 
Edinburgh ; and J. Cumming, Dublin. 

ITALIAN PHRASEOLOGY, a COMPANION to the 
GRAMMAR: comprising a selection of Familiar Phrases, with 
their varions constructions explained on a new plan.—A Series of 
Questions and Answers on a variety of usefal subjects.—A Col- 
jection of Proverbs, with literal Translations and Significations ; 
and a copious Vocabulary of Words that frequently occur in con- 
versation. 

By M. SANTAGNEL.LO, Master of Languages, 
Author of “ A new and compendious Italian Grammar, with Exer- 
eises.—The Italian Reader, &c. &c.” 
Also, by the same Author, 

2. A COMPENDIOUS and EASY GRAMMAR of the ITALIAN 
LANGUAGE. Comprising a new and improved C'assification of 
the Verbs, a series of idiomatical Phrases, and a Vocabulary of tiose 
Words which most frequently occur in conversation. e second 
edition, revised, price 68. bound. he Lig 

This Grammar, which has the advantage of explanations in the 
English Tongue, and is now adopted at most seminaries of respect- 
ability, is admirably calculated, from the simplicity of its plan, to 
enable the scholar speedily to acquire a complete knowledge of 
this pleasing language. 

3. ITALIAN EXERCISES. Adapted to the Grammar. 4s. 6d. 
bound. 

4. IL LETTORE ITALICO, the Italian Reader, being a sclec- 
tion of Extracts from the most eminent Italian Writers in Prose 
and Verse, beginning with Soave, and ending with Dante, with 
explanatory Notes, forming a series of progressive lessons, the 
study of which will enable the scholar to read and properly un- 
derstand the works of each writer. 1 vol. 12mo. price 6s. 

§. An Italian Translation of Madame Cottin’s admired Tale of 
ELISABETH. 4s. 6d. 

6. CONSEILS a ma FILLE, ou Nouveaux Contes. Par J. N. 
Bouilly. 

23 To the young French scholar we can particularly recommend 
this performance, as exemplifying the elegant and easy terms of 
the language, and the peculiarities of the idiom.”—Crit. Rev. 

7. DELASSEMENS de la JEUNESSE, Recueil de Contes, His- 
teriettes, Morales, &c. suivi de Pieces choisies de Montaigne, 
Pascal, La Brayere, &c. 4 neat vols. with 12 beautiful Engravings, 
price 14s. bound. 


THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, and UNIVER- 
SAL REGISTER. The Public is respectfully invited to a consi- 
deration of the claims which the above Work | ecm on their 
attention, Being established on the principles of general patriotism 
and loyalty, it peculiarly recommends itself to all real lovers of 
their country, as the best antidote to a Magazine distinguished for 
sentiments tending to encourage disaffection and infidelity, and con- 
sequently subversive of all our existing political, religious, and so- 
eial institations. : : 

Six volumes of this interesting Miscellany, commencing with the 
important era of January, 1814, are now completed, price 14s. each, 
half bound, embellished with Portrarts of Lorpv Byron—RoBERtT 
SouTHey, Esq.—THomas CAMPBELL, Es@.—The Rev. Grorce 
Crapse—The Prince of Saxe Conurcu and the Right Hon. 
R. B. SHertpan, and a Number isregularly published on the first of 
every month, price 2s. which may be instantly forwarded to friends 
and relations abroad (to whom it must prove a most desirable 
present), by applying to any postmaster. == 

This Magazine has already acquired a high literary character, 
men of the first eminence having, from its commencement, been 
strenuous in enriching its pages with their communications ; and, 
independent of being a faithful chronicle of the great political events 
of the times, and an accurate record of domestic and family his- 
tory, it forms a complete register of every novelty in the arts, 
seiences, and letters, equally acceptable to the scholar and the 
philosopher, to the man of leisure and the man of basiness. 








London, published for the ig ney by Henry Corsurn, 
Public bray, 
munications for 
dressed. 


Conduit Street, Hanover Square ; to whom com- 
the Editor (post paid) are requested to be ad- 
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~NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


NEW PLAYS. 
Just completed, in 4 Vols. Svo. price 21. 2s. bds. or in 16 Nos. at 
@s. 6d. each, any of which ng Ae separately, to complete Sets, 
THE NEW BRITISH THEATRE, a Selection of Ori- 
ginal Dramas, with Critical Remarks by the Editor, containing 
the following Plays.—No. 1. The Witness—The Watchhouse—In- 
eh of a Day—2. Prophetess—The Masquerade—S. Theodora 
—Word of Honour—Bandit—4. Forgery—Genii—5. Sulieman—. 
Maneuvriog—6. Villario—Family Politics—7. Thermopyle—The 
Sailor’s Return—Last Act—8. Way to Win her—Mermaid—9, 
Search after Perfection—Sorceress—10. Gonzanga—Gondolier— 
11. Spaniards—Love, Honour, and Interest—Orpheus—12. Apos- 
tate—Father and Son—13. Selim and Zuleika— Woman's Will—14, 
Hortensia—Apollo’s Choice—15. He mus married— Fair Cru- 
sader—16. Hector—Savoyard—Sixteen and Sixty. 
Printed for H. Cotsurn, Public Library, Conduit Street, Lon- 
don ; and sold by Bett and Braprute, Edinburgh; Joun €un- 
MING, Dublin; and all Booksellers, 


LOUKE ON GOVERNMENT. 
This day is published, price 5s. boards. 
AN ESSAY conéerning the True Origin, Extent, and 
End of CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
By JOHN LOCKE, Esq. 

to which is prefixed the Life of the Author, with a Portrait, 
Locke's celebrated TREATISE on GOVERNMENT, was the stone 
apon which the glorious Revolution in 1688 was founded, reared, 
and established. It developes, with the most masterly skill, the 
principles of all Governments, and the Claims of Englishmen to a 
Free Constitution ; and shows that, by the Laws of England, Li- 
berty, Public Prosperity, and Private Happiness, are inseparably 
connected, 

Printed for Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, Paternoster Row. 
Of whom may be had, printed uniform with the above, price 8s, bds. 

DE LOLME on the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. This 
Work is acknowledged to be a most luminous and masterly ar- . 
rangement of the principles of the British Constitution. ‘ 

The present copy is printed from the Author's last corrected 
Edition ; to which a few Notes are appended, bringing the history 
of the Constitution down to the present time.—A fine Portrait of 
De Lolme, with his Life, is prefixed. 

This day is published, in 3 vols. 12mo. price ¢1s. 
SIX WEEKS AT LONG’S; A Satirical Novel. 
BY A LATE RESIDENT. 

“ LONGO ordine gentes.” 

Printed for the Author, and suld by Colburn, Conduit Street; 
of whom and all Booksellers may be had, lately published, 

2. GLENARVON. The Third Edition, in 3 vols, with aa ex- 
planatory Preface, Vignettes, and Music to the Songs. il. 4s. 

In point of talent this work is acknowledged to excel every thing 
in the Novel line that has appeared for some time past. 

The Preface to the present edition contains a statement of the 
extent to which hints, for some of the characters, have been taken 
from actual observation. 

3. ADOLPHE. Nouvelle. Par M. Benjamin pe Congrant. 
Author of the * Tragedy of Wailistein,’ &c. 63. Ditto English, 7s. 

“ This work presents to us remarkable beauties. It compels ys 
to think. All its characters are drawn with the hand of a Master. 
The writer has penetrated deeply into the human heart, he has ex- 
hibited it quite naked. He has represented man such us he is, with 
his weaknesses and his irresolution, his presumption and his gene- 
rosity, his littleness and his grandeur.”—-Gazette de France. 

4. EDGAR. A National Tale. By Miss Appietron. Author 
of ‘ Private Education,’ &c. in 3 vols. 12mo. 21s. 

“ The most noble, the most loyal, the most heroic sentinents 
beam throughout this work; the finest, the purest lessons of mo- 
rality are inculcated in every line.” 

5. RHODA, A Novel. By the ingenious Author of ‘ Things 
by their Right Names,’ and ‘ Plain ‘Sense. Second Edition, 3 vols. 

6. O'DONNEL. A National Tale. By Lapy Morqean (late 
Miss Owenson), Author of the ‘ Wild Irish Girl,’ ‘ Novice of St. 
Dominick,’ &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 21s. . 

7. JANE OF FRANCE. By Mapame pe GENLIS. 2 vols. 128. 

8 TALES OF FANCY. By Miss Burney. Author of ‘ @la- 

; ‘ Traits of Natore,’ ‘ Geraldine Fauconberg,’ &c. 7s. 6d. 














9. CLARENTINE, By the same Author. ¢nd Edit. 3 vols. 215. 
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“NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Recently published by Black, Parbury and. Allen, Booksellers to 
. the East India Company, Leadenhall Street. 

THE ASIATIC JOURNAL and MONTHLY RE- 
GISTER for British India and its Dependencies; containing ori- 

inal Communications, Memoirs, History, Antiquities, and Poetry, 

view of publications, Debates at the East-India House, Pro- 
ceedings at the Colleges, Military and Commercial Intelligence, 
Appointments, Promotions, Resignations, Births, Deaths, Mar- 
riages, Shipping Intelligence, Lists of Passengers and Ship-letter 
Mails, Lists of Company’s Shipping, Notices of Sales, Laake 
Markets, Prices Current, Variations of India Exchanges, Com- 
pany’s Securities, &c. 

2. A VIEW of the AGRICULTURAL, COMMERCIAL, and 
FINANCIAL INTERESTS of CEYLON, with an Appendix, 
containing some of the Principal Laws and Usages of the Candians. 
Also, Table of Imports and Exports, Port Regulations, State- 
ments of Public Revenue and Expenditure, &c. 

By ANTONY BERTOLACCTI, Esq. 
Late Comptroller.General of Customs, and Acting Auditor-General 
of Civil Accounts in that Colony; with a Map of the Island, com- 
piled at Columbo, from the latest Surveys, by Captain SCHNEIDER, 
Ceylon ineer. 8vo. 18s. boards. 

3. A VIEW of the HISTORY, LITERATURE, and RELI- 
GION of the HINDOOS, including a Minute Description of their 
Manners and Customs; and Translations from their principal 
Works, by the Rev. W. Warp, one of the Baptist Missionaries at 

Bengal; third edition, carefully abridged and greatly 
improved. In two vols: 8vo. 18s. boards. 

4. MEDICAL, GEOGRAPHICAL, and AGRICULTURAL 
REPORT of a COMMITTEE appointed by the MADRAS 
GOVERNMENT to enquire into the Causes of the Epidemic 
Fever, which prevailed in the Provinces of Coimbatore, Madura, 
Dindigul, and Tinnivelly, during the years 1809, 1810, and 1811, of 
which Dr. W. Ainslie was President; Mr. A. Smith second 
Member; and Dr. M. Christy third Member. With a coloured 
Map “of the Provinces where the Fever prevailed. 8vo. 6s. 6d. bds, 

5. SKETCHES of INDIA; or, Observations descriptive of 
the Scenery, &c. in Bengal: written in India in the years 1811, 
12, 13,14; together with Notes, on the Cape of Good Hope and 
St. Helena, written at those Places in February, March and April, 
1815. 8vo. 78. boards. 


This Day is published, 8vo. 4s. sewn, 
THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO, a PoEM; in 


Two Cantos. 
By JOHN. HASKINS. 

“ This Poem is truly worthy of the subject, and is deserving of 
more commendation, because the anthor has had the good sense to 
avoid the ballad style, which of late years has become so fashion- 
able in England. His versification is smooth and regular, yet 
classical and dignified. The martial spirit of Britain is strongly 
characterized, and shown to spring from the best of all sources, the 
love of freedom. After taking a view of our military history in 
former days, our attention is brought down to the French Revolu- 
tiun, and the tyranny of Napoleon. This is a sketch of the con- 
tents of the first Canto: but the second rises in animation, and is 
beautifully descriptive of the preparations for Battle, as well as of 
the particulars of the sanguinary contest. The representation of 
the opening morn on that everememorable day, is extremely fine.” — 
New Monthly Magazine. 

Printed for J. Black and Son, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden ; 
and may be had of all Booksellers. 


This day is published, Price 2s. , 

FRIGHTEN'’D to DEATH; a new Musical Farce, 
in Two Acts, as performing at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, with 
ubbounded applause. 

By W. C. OULTON, Esq. 

Author of the Stgerp Wanxen, My Lanpiapy's Gown, ce. 

Priuted for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, Stationer’s Court, Lud- 
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ADELGITHA ; or the Fruits of a Single Error; a Tragedy in 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LACKINGTON’S CATALOGUE, Just Published, the 
First Part of a vety extensive and Valuable Collection of Books ; 
containing the Classes, Books of Prints, and other costly Works ; 
Atlases, Maps, and Plans ; English History, Bi hy, and 'Topo- 
graphy; Books relating to Scotland and Ireland; Foreign and ge- 
neral History, Antiquities, Voyages, Travels, Biography, &c. 
Miscellanies, Moral Philosophy, Criticism, Education, Political 
Science, Law, Periodical Writings, Romances, and other Works 
of Fiction, &c. &c. which are now on Sale at very Low Prices for 
Ready Money, by Lackington and Co. Finsbury Square,: London. 
The Second Part-of this Catalogue will be published in May, and 
- remaining portion as early as they can be passed through the 

ress. 
tyt Libraries purchased or exchanged on the most liberal Terms. 








This day is published, anew Edition, being the Eighth, of the 
ASHIONABLE WORLD DISPLAYED. 
By the Rev. JOHN OWEN, A. M, 
Late Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and Rector of 
Paglesham, ‘ 
“ Veluti in Speculum.”—The Stage. 
Printed for L. B. Seeley, 169, Fleet Street, 





Just published, price 5s. boards, handsomely printed in a neat 
pocket Volume, and adorned with a fine Engraving from a very 
humorous design by Euwens, 

THE LONDON BUDGET OF WIT; or a THOU- 
SAND NOTABLE JESTS ; many of them never before printed, 
and the whole arranged on an entire new plan, under the following 
heads :— Women—R oyal—- Noble-—Clerical—-Legal —-Medical— 
Military—Naval—Theatrical—Wit in,,.Low Life. Each Century 
being so divided as to exhibit an eqnal number of instances of 
members of the several professions and ranks in life to which they 
relate, being, like Falstaff, witty in themselves, and the cause of 
wit in others. To which is added, by way of Appendix, a SELEc- 
TION OF Puns. 

By a FRIEND to RATIONAL MIRTH. 
‘* Ride si sapis.”—Horace. 
Printed for Walker and Edwards, Paternoster Row. 

Also, just published, printed in the finest manner, with a new 
and clear type, cast on purpose, and compressed in so thin a com- 

» as to bind up with any edition of the Bible in 4to. 

A CONCORDANCE to the HOLY SCRIPTURES of 
the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS. A New Edition, carefully 
corrected, and compared with those of Cruden, Brown, Taylor, 
&c. Royal 4to. 6s. Demy 4to. 4s. 





This day is published, price 3s. . 

THE ANTIDOTE TO DISTRESS; containing Ob- 
servations and Suggestions calculated to promote the Emplcyment 
of the Poor—the Improvement of Trade—the matnal Interests of 
Landlords, Tenants, and the Public ; also the Outlines of a Plan 
particularly interesting to the Inhabitants of the Metropolis and all 
populous Piaces, and to Gentlemen occupying Land in their vici- 


nity. 
By FARMER MEANWELL. 
“ Task not the cause of the evil, but I seck the remedy. That 


remedy is to be found in employment, and from nv other source can 
permanent relief arise.” 
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